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God’s wish for our welfare is better than our own 
* best wish for ourselves. God’s will in our behalf is 
all-powerful, Our own will in behalf of ourselves is 
bie powerless, Why then should we repine at the fact 
that God calls us to walk in the way he chooses for 
9 
and Us? It is the best way. It is the only way possible 
‘ous. If we make it our own way in wish and in 
Will, we shall have our way, and our way will be 
God’s way. 
by 
int Reasoning is not always reasonable. A man who has 
ity: ho other basis of action than pure reason is likely to 
very unreasonable. He is pretty sure to leave 
) out of his reasoning some important factor which he 
sD) 


‘annot find.a place for in his logic, and so to become 
unreasonable in his reasoning. It is even common to 
calla man who ignores religion as a factor in life a 
* tationalist,”— —as one who reasons unreasunably. 





322 | stood, the other can; and if one cannot, neither can 


Spiritual forces are more potent than material forces ; 
yet the man who takes into account nothing beyond 
the testimony of the five senses has no place for 
spiritual forces in his reasoning, and so he reasons 
unreasonably to his bewilderment and to his ruin, 


One of the most encouraging things that we can 
say about a dispensation of God is, that we do not 
understand it. Men mostly imagine that they can 
understand God’s goodness in caring for his loved 
ones,—when that care shows itself in their health, 
wealth, and generally fulfilled desires. But when 
God’s care shows itself in sickness, poverty, and dis- 
tress, they say they cannot understand it. Truly, if 
one of these forms of divine dealing can be under- 


the other. We cannot understand the fulness of the 
meaning of “He careth for you.” “If.we could 
thoroughly understand anything, that would be enough 
to prove it undivine,” says George MacDonald. So, 
when the understanding unconditionally surrenders to 
implicit trust, the whole man glorifies God. 


Minor things are often more important than greater 
things ; and lesser things need attention before larger 





strument maker’s perfected skill had been practically 
lost. To every one the great opportunity of the 
critical moment is sure to offer itself in one realm of 
usefulness or another. He who has taken a great 
step can look back and see how his dull plodding 
was but his necessary training. His opportunity may 
be to found or save a nation, bring peace to a stricken 
heart, conquer an enemy with kindness, or rescue 
a lost soul. 


“MORE AMBITIOUS TO EXCEL THAN 
TO SHINE.” 


In his remarkably interesting “ History of the 
Free Church of Scotland,” Dr. Peter Bayne gives a 
graphic description of the first public appearance 
and speech of Robert Smith Candlish ‘in the Scottish 
General Assembly. Among the comments which he 
makes upon this man, who was, at the time referred 
to, comparatively unknown, is this: “ He was more 
ambitious to excel than to shine.” The career of Dr. 
Candlish justifies and illustrates this characterization. 

The distinction between the ambition to excel and 
the gmbition to shine is a very fundamental one. It 
ordinarily involves the difference between solid at- 





things. A speck of dust is a very little thing, in 
comparison with a master-work of the intellect; but 
if that speck of dust be in the eye of an author, it is 
more important for that author to attend just now to 
that little atom than to begin his first chapter on a 
new theory of the Cosmos. An individual is of less 
importance than a theory of education ; but if a com- 
mon-place individual be ¢hairman of an important 
committee on education, that common-place individual 
needs attention by the large-minded theorist, before 
an issue is made as to the educational schemes which 
he would press into favor through that committee. 
A little doorway calls for effort in its passing, before 
effort is made in the great structure beyond, if that 
doorway be the one available entrance to that build- 
ing. ‘The first thing to be done is the thing to be 
done first, however small it be. 





In little moments lie great opportunities. The 
hard plodding labor of days and months and years 
is often rendered valuable or useless by the embra- 
cing of a momentary opportunity. Instant sight and 
quick action are the keystone of the arch that has 
been built by long labor. But such vital momentsshow 
themselves only to him who is more or less prepared for 
them. The eminent English astronomer, Sir Robert 
Ball, in speaking of the whilom problem whether 
the corona of the sun is an illusion or a physical 
existence, notes the fact that in the last quarter-cen- 
tury, “if we add together the durations of all the 
total eclipses, ... they do not exceed about half an 
hour. For not much more than twenty minutes, all 


tainments and showy but superficial accomplishments, 
There are people who seem always to be studying 
to make an impression, people who are always on 
dress parade. It is often easy to discern in them an 
ambition to seem to know more than they do, and to 
appear to possess qualities in which’ they are clearly 
lacking. Such persons soon become wearisome be- 
cause there is so much that is artificial and unreal 
about them. 

But even if the brilliant powers are really pune 
their constant play and glare are likely to become 
tiresome, unless they are backed by real seriousness 
and solidity. We cannot gaze long at any shining 
object. Excessive brilliancy dazzles the eye and 
wearies the mind. The professional wit generally 
becomes a bore. Nothing is more perilous for a 
public speaker than the effort to be funny on all 
occasions, A reasonable amount of humor, and even 
nonsense, is tolerable as a sauce for good sense, but 
as the staple of public address it is distasteful to most 
persons. Professedly witty lectures are mn the 
flattest of entertainments. 

“ More ambitious to excel than to shine” is a cap- 
ital motto, and would be especially useful to any 
person who finds that his ready wit and facile ex- 
pression are enabling him to achieve what he sup- 
poses to be success without much exertion. Nothing 
is more common than to mistake brilliancy for excel- 
lence. To this mistake speakers and writers are 
peculiarly liable. How many preachers have been 
the victims of their own “ fatal fluency”! A quick 
imagination, a ready wit, the power to use words 
rapidly and felicitous] y,—how easy it is to confound 





told, have astronomers as yet succeeded in observing | 
this object.” Yet the progress in this branch of in- | 
vestigation has been great. The long study before 
and between eclipses, the elaborate preparations, the 
improved skill in the construction of lenses and other 
instruments, all become part and parcel of the critical 
period,—the moments of actual observation during | 
the eclipse. But, without making the most of these | 








moments, the years of preparatory study and the in- | 


these with real power of thought, or to suppose that 
| they can supply the place of patient study and reflec- 
tion! They are noble gifts, and he who has thém 
should put them to noble uses, They should be em- 
ployed to enliven and intensify earnest convictions 
and important truths which have been wrought out 
by the mind’s best efforts. 

He who cares more to excel than to shine, will dis- 
dain all tricks, artifices, and shams by which men 
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affect superiority, and will make it his aim to be 
what he wishes to seem. If he desires to be a suc- 
cessful public speaker, he will study the arts of 
rhetoric and oratory. He will seek to enrich his 
mind by prolonged study of the great thoughts and 
deeds of men in history. He will be eager to read 
some of the masterpieces of literature, that he may 
study both their form and their matter. He will 
train his mind by meditation and thought, so as to 
mature his ideas in order that he may present them 
in clear and cogent form for the serious consideration 
of other minds. 

The man whose heart is intelligently set on real 
excellence in this high and difficult sphere of work, 
will appreciate the greatness of the task. He will 
not be led astray by finding that he is easily able to 
interest people by his ready or even brilliant address, 
A successful life-work asa public speaker must be 
built upon very secure foundations. The. mind must 
be severely trained and enriched by varied discipline 
and thought, before one can safely take the risk of 
embarking on a career which will tax every energy 
to its last limit, and compel him to lay under contri- 
bution every resource which he possesses. 

Even more emphatically does this hold good in the 
domain of literature. What writer does not remem- 
ber his early struggles, failures, and rebuffs? How 
Obvious it was that the world was not eager for his 
thoughts, and that publishers were slow to appreciate 
his efforts! It was apparent that something more 
than an easy grace and a ready command of words 
were necessary to success. In the long run, real 
merit won the day. A full, rich mind, trained to 
think clearly and strongly, with matured and sound 
convictions concerning truth and. duty,—these are 
the best guarantee of success and usefulness in the 
world of literature. 

With what regret do men who in more serious 
years have fought their way to success often look back 
upon the neglect and indifference with which they 
once treated the very training which involved for 
them so many of the greatest interests of life! The 
wonder and dismay with which scholars look upon 
the negligence in study which is common among 
young men are commonly abated by the remem- 

rance that in earlier years they themselves did not 

view all their opportunities in the light in which 
they now see them. 
'. It is essential to achieving real excellence that one 
have a high ideal of his own. It is easy to be misled 
by the idea of doing as well as the circumstances re- 
quire, and thus to drop our standards to the level of 
those about us. Many preachers do not do their best 
work because they permit themselves to think that it 
would not be appreciated, or, perhaps, because they 
think that it is unnecessary. This spirit by which 
men relax their sense of the demands upon them is 
demoralizing. It paralyzes the powers, and renders 
them less and less capable of responding when some 
supposed demand which is equal to them is made. 
Great mistakes are often made in the way of suppos- 
ing that people cannot appreciate the best we can do. 
If our work is properly adapted to its end, it is re- 
markable how capable people will show themselves 
of appreciating it. But, however that may be, the 
man who wishes really to excel will feel that every 
piece of work should be done as well as is possible in 
the circumstances. 

We cannot always judge accurately whether our 
work is absolutely good or not; we may overesti- 
mate, or underestimate, its merit. But we can always 
tell whether we have put into it an honest, faithful 
effort, or have turned it off carelessly, as if lightly 
esteeming its importance aud use. No one can min- 
imize his work in his own estimation without min- 
imizing it in itself If we do not treat our work 
seriously, those for whom it is done will not be apt to 
treat it seriously. 

“More ambitious to excel than to shine!” The 


most solid attainments, It is a question which am- 
bition shall stand first, which aspiration shall be 
primary and controlling. Experience attests the 
truth that those whe genuinely excel do shine, not 
with a sudden and temporary luster, but with a calm, 
steady flame. It is easy to think of men, not want- 
ing in ability and learning, who ‘have seemed niore 
ambitious to be striking and sensational than to suc- 
ceed by slower methods, and who, having flashed out 
like meteors, have quickly dimmed and disappeared. 
They seemed ambitious to excel by shining rather 
than to shine by excelling. 

Dr. Bayne could have paid no finer tribute to 
“the Newman of the Scottish Church movement ” 
than to say of him, “ He was more ambitious to excel 
than to shine.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Exact definitions are not always definite, and Bible 
terms are not always made clear by a reference to the 
English dictionary. A Pennsylvania writer asks for a 
line of distinction that cannot be pointed out as unvary* 
ing. He says: 

Biblically speaking, what is the difference between “law” 
and “command” ? 

Generally “law” is taken as a generic term, which 
includes “commandments ” as particular precepts of the 
law. In modern times, law is generally conceived as the 
real and spiritual fact of the divine order, and the com- 
mandment as the definite expression of this, Thus the 
moral law embodied in the Ten Commandments existed 
always, and was every where valid, but found an adequate 
expression for the first time in the Ten Words given at 
Sinai. The Scriptures, however, do not observe this dis- 
tinction. They speak of the “ law.given by Moses,” and 
say that “ where there is no law, there is no transgres- 
sion,” where modern usage would require ‘‘ command- 
ment” instead of “law.” 


Whatever may be thought of the place of woman in 
the church, all will be ready to admit that she is supe- 
rior to man in the duties of the home. Even those who 
claim that she must keep silent in.thé publi¢ gatherings 
of the children of God have to confess that she bas 
peculiar power in speaking to the children of men and 
women. It can hardly be wondered at, therefore, that 
more women than men write good books for the young. 
Yet a man from Canada, who has been looking over the 
list of books commended by the Connecticut Ladies’ 
Commission, is surprised that so large a majority of the 
preferred writers are women. . He says: 

I have been somewhat puzzled with the Connecticut Ladies’ 
Commission list of books.’ There are no less than sixty books 
on that list written by ladies, Does that mean that there is a 
Man’s Commission besides, or that there are so very few books 
suitable for libraries written by men, or that the ladies have 
consulted their own taste, and therefore this class of books pre- 
ponderates? It does seem that such a list of books ig not & traé 
guide, unless there is another list issued. This is not a protest, 
for I may be wrong in my surmises. Selected books should be 
read by both classes-of readers. 

The above inquiry is respectfully referred to the Con- 
necticut Ladies’ Commission. But meanwhile it would 
be difficult for a commission of intelligent men to find 
as many good books for children by men as have been 
written by women. 


There are questions concerning Sunday-school man- 
agement which are constantly recurring in different fields 
of Sunday-school effort, Even though such questions 
have been answered many times already, they need to be 
answered many times again, for the benefit of new in- 
quirers. A correspondent in Maine comes with several 
of these questions, as follows : 


Will you please answer three questions? 1. If the Sunday- 
school superintendént sees an officer tn his school neglecting 
the duty of that office, is it hie duty to call the offender to ac- 
count, or are the officers of the school independent of the super- 
intendent? 2, Is it the place of a teacher to call the superin- 
tendent’s notice to the fact of another’s neglect? 3. Is it wise 
to have a Sunday-school constitution regulating the duties of 
each office? ‘ For instance, an assistant librarian, who is me- 
thodical and in every way efficient, comes to me for advice, as 
the work is now managed in a way that makes it impossible to 
keep track of the books. Can,you give me the title of a book 
that will aid us to put our Sunday-school on a business basis? 


1. Neither officers, teachers, nor scholars, are “ inde- 
pendent of the superintendent.” However his appoint- 





sentiment does not imply that le who excels will not 
also shine, nor that the brilliant may not have the 


ment is primarily made, he is for the time being the head 


tion there must be a head ; otherwise unity is lost, ang 
confusion reigns. The superintendent should see tha 
all officers do their duties, but he must be wise in ep. 
forcing discipline. The phrase “to call the offender tg 
account,” which occurs in the question, might seem t 
suggest a dictatorial spirit. To reckon all shortcomey 
as “offenders” would offend ; the attempt “ to call them 
to account” might not secure a correction of the error. 
“Gain thy brother” is a gospel requirement (Matt 
18: 15). How to do this is not always clear, but it muy 
be done, and God will help to its doing. 2. If the super. 
intendent does not see a defect in the working of his 
school, he ought to thank any person who should tel| 
him of it; and any person who does see it, has a duty to 
make it known to the head of the school. 3. A simple 
plan of organization can so define duties that no officer 
or teacher can say, “ I didn’t know what was required of 
me.” Good organization rests on two pillars: (1) Clear 
division of labor, and (2) Cheerful attention to one’s own 
business. As to books which will show how to put g 
Sunday-school on a right basis, “The Model Superio. 
tendent” (John D. Wattles & Co. $1) seeks to show 
that very thing with reference to the school generally, 
and Dunning’s “The Sunday-School Library” (Cong, 
Pub. Soc. 60 cents) supplements it in that department, 








LILIES OF THE VALLEY, 
BY HENRY AUSTIN, 


O fair and faultless; lilies of the valley ! 
Swinging your white bells in the alien street,— 
Though Trade’s coarse hands parade you,—mystically 
' And lingeringly sweet 


Your music, subtler than the fancy fluteth, 
O’erbrims my soul with rapture more intense 
Than thrills that bird whose soaring song saluteth 


, Thé dawn’s magnificence,— t 


Yet soon floats down to where, ’mid whispering grasses, 
His covert nest and warm.companion wait ; 
80, through your song, O flowers! my spirit passes 
To nest-thoughts of my mate. 


For she, like you, is modest, yea, is lowly ; 
And yet so filled with tenderness intense 


‘ That every human joy she renders holy, ; , 


With soul suffasing sense. 


But, O ye mortal flowers! whose rare perfection 
Speaks of her springtime beauty to my heart, 

Her face for me hath joys of deep reflection 
Your grace may not impart ; 


Her face which tells me that, when ye no longer 
Bloom on this earth and teach fond hearts to give 
Sweet thoughts to one another, lovelier, stronger, 
My Lily yet shall live, ° 


Yes, lilies of the valley,—nearer, dearer, 
In some great star, eclipsing earthly sights,— 
I shall behold her face and soul yet clearer, 
My Lily of the Heights ! 
New. York, City. 





THE STORY OF THE EXODUS. 
' BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Many of the theories of the route of the exodus sft 
based on an assumption of facts which are neither stated 
nor intimated in the Bible text, but which have beet 
taken for granted in popular interpretation, and have 
been accepted without examination by scholars. And 
now that the subject is again in discussion, it would seem 
wise to look at these false premises, in the light of the 
Bible narrative. 

The Hebrews were not at the capital city of the Pht 
raohs when the order was given for their exodus. The 
were not at any one city at that time. Although they 
were hurried out from their homes to a common ret 
dezvous, they were not in hot haste to put themselvé 
beyond the borders of Egypt. Their successive move, 
‘as reported, were not single day’s journeys. The place 
named as their stopping-places were not cities or tow® 
When they gathered at their first rendezvous it was #8 
emigrants, not as fugitives. They had no reason to [esr 
pursuit, and they took their time for the next step # 
progress, All these things are shown in the Bible 2% 
rative, but many, or all of them, have been lost sight of 
by scholars who might have known better; and in © 
sequence there has been unnecessary confusion o* 
assumed difficulties in the narrative. 

The Hebrews were living in the “land of Goshen,” “ 
the “land of Rameses,” an extensive agricultural dis 
on the eastern border of Lower Egypt. There wat !* 





of the school,—its chief executive. To every organiza- 


that region a.“ treasure city,” or city of grain mags® 
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called “ Raamses.” The royal capital of Egypt was 
probably Zoan, Tanis, or San, and there is some reason 
for supposing that that city was also called “* Rameses.” 
Moses stood in the presence of Pharaoh at this royal 
city of Rameses or Tanis, and the Hebrews were in their 
homes in the “land of Rameses” or the “land of 
Goshen,” when the order came from the king, during the 
ver night, for the Hebrews to leave their homes in 
haste, for the journey for which they had sought permis- 
sion so earnestly, At once they responded to a pre- 
arranged signal, and moved from all parts of the land in 
which they had been dwelling toward the border place 
of encampment for all such gatherings, known as “ Suc- 
coth,” the place of booths, or ofencampment. There is no 
reason for supposing that all of them reached Succoth 
on the same day, as they came from various distances ; 
put sooner or later they reached there. 
Yet Bishop Colenso, in his criticism of the Bible nar- 
rative, says of this event: “ We are required to believe 
that, in one single day, the order to start was communi- 





meses before morning. They were already in Goshen 
which was Rameses, and in Rameses which was Goshen. 
They simply started in haste out of Goshen to get to 
Succoth as soon as they conveniently could. Nothing 
very wonderful about that! 

Many a later and more reverent critic than Bishop 
Colenso has thought that some of these difficulties ex- 
isted in the Bible narrative. Yet they are wholly of the 
imagination. 

The start from their homes was made on the fifteenth 
day of the new year of the Hebrews. ‘On the fifteenth 
day of the second month after their departing out of the 
land of Egypt,” they came to “the Wilderness of Sin,” 
which was their eighth station beyond Rameses-Goshen. 
An examination of the time needed for the several inter- 
mediate moves, shows that from fifteen to twenty days 
may have passed between their hurried start for Succoth 
and their passage of the Red Sea. 

When they were ready for a united move from their 
tenting-place at Succoth, they journeyed toward the 





cated suddenly, at midnight, to every single family of 





northern exit through the Great Wall that guarded the 
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every town and village throughout a tract of country as 
large as Hertfordshire, but ten times as thickly peopled ;— 
that, in obedience to such order... they then came in from 
all parts of Goshen to Rameses, bringing with them the 
sick and infirm, the young and the aged; further, that, 
since receiving the summons, they had sent out to gather 
im all the flocks and herds, spread over so wide a district, 
and had driven them also to Rameses ; and, lastly, that, 
having done all this since they were roused at midnight, 
Y were started again from Rameses that very same 
day, and marched on to Succoth, not leaving asingle sick 
or infirm person, a single woman in childbirth, or even a 
‘ingle hoof, behind them! This is, undoubtedly, what the 
“ory in the Book of Exodus requires us to believe.” 
There is not a single statement in that series of puz- 
tes that has any basis in the Bible narrative. The He- 
brews had been for weeks ready for the move from 
Goshen, including their flocks and herds. When the 
“gnal was given by Moses for the stast from their homes 
for the prearranged rendezvous, they all stood ready, shod 
ind girded, with their staffs in their hands, waiting the 
They did not have to go from Goshen to Ra- 


eastern entrance of Egypt, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea. That wall was called, in the 
Hebrew, “Shur;” in the Egyptian, “Khetam,” or 
“Etam.” Three great roads, the “ Philistia Road,” the 
“Wall Road,” and the “ Red Sea Road,” led through it. 
The shortest and directest of these roads towards Canaan 
was the northernmost, and naturally the Hebrews moved 
toward that. When they came fo it, they made a halt 
at or before the “ Wall,” the “ Etam ” or “ Etham.” 
And now it was that a strange order came to them 
from the Lord. They were told to turn from that Phi- 
listia road, and move down along the Great Wall, on its 
Egyptian side, to its lower extremity at the Red Sea, and 
there encamp. God knew that this order would seem a 
strange one, and he foresaw its full consequences. On 
giving it he said: “‘ Pharaoh will say of the children of 
Israel, They are entangled [confused, dazed] in the 
land, the wilderness [with its terrors] hath shut them in 
[here].... And he shall follow after them; and I will 
get me honor upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host.” 
God’s reason for not allowing the Hebrews to go up 
the direct road to Gaza was because that would bring 





them into warfare with the Philistines while th-7 were 
yet untrained for such service. But his plan included 
an effect on Pharaoh’s mind by the apparent indecision 
of the Hebrews. 

Up to this time there is no reason to suppose that 
Pharaoh had any thought of pursuing the Hebrews to 
bring them back. He and his people were in mourning 
for their dead, and they had no wish to see the Hebrews 
again. But as the days passed by,and word came to the 
king that the Hebrews seemed unwilling to go out of 
Egypt into the wilderness, he decided to go after them, 
and drive them back to work again. Therefore he 
started in their pursuit, and came in sight of them at 
their encampment at the head of the Red Sea. 

Just where was the head of the Red Sea in those days 
is a point in dispute at the present time. Whatever may 
prove to be the facts in the case, it is clear that the 
Great Wall ran the entire length of the isthmus as it 
then was, and that Pharaoh came up with the Hebrews 
at the southern extremity of that wall, which was the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea. Yet it may be well 
to say, in passing, that there is no evidence in the recent 
discoveries at Pithom that the Red Sea extended ma- 
terially beyond its presént limits at Suez in the days of 
Moses. What are now called the Bitter Lakes, where 
Herodpolis was situated, were, as would appear from 
Ptolemy, connected with the Red Sea by a navigable 
canal, but were not a part of the sea itself. 

_ While the Hebrews had left their homes in haste, 
they had gone out openly and aboveboard,—“ with @ 
high hand in the sight of all the Egyptians.” They had 
no thought of being called back again, even though they 
delayed passing out through the Great Wall, as they 
doubtless were fully authorized todo. Hence their sur- 
prise when, at the encampment by the sea, “‘ the children 
of Israel lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians 
marched after them.” Then it was that they were 
afraid, and were tempted to regret that they had started 
on this seemingly hopeless mission. 

Before them was the Great Wall stretching down to 
the Red Sea. That Wall was now closed against them, 
as it would not have been before Pharaoh repented of 
his permission to them to pass it. They could not 
flank it, with the waters as they were, Their position 
seemed a hopeless one, and they at the mercy of Pharaoh, 
who was approaching them in proud confidence, Yet 
God commanded their move forward, impossible though 
it seemed for them to obey. ' 

Just then the cloud which had been before them 
passed behind them, shielding them from the sight of 
their pursuers, The Lord caused a strong wind to force 


* back the waters of the sea, so that a ford showed itself 


to the south of the Great Wall. Meanwhile the Egyp- 
tians were unaware of this; for the cloud, which was as 
a dense fog, shut out from the royal host a sight of all 
the well-known landmarks, and only the Hebrews knew 
that a path was made for them through the sea, and that 
they were pressing forward along that path in the light 
of the illumined cloud, through the hours of the night, 
The Egyptians knew that the Hebrews were moving for- 
ward, for they could hear them in their progress, They 
groped on after them, taking it for granted that where 
the Hebrews went the Egyptians might follow; but 
‘the one came not near the other all the night,” 

In the early morning, after that night of marching and 
groping, the Hebrews found themselves high and dry on 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea. Meanwhile the 
Egyptians were still in the cloud, midway between thie 
shores. The wheels of their heavy chariots begau to 
sway and drag in the oozy bed of the bared sea bottom, 
Just then the Lord let in upon the eyes of the folly- 
blinded Egyptians the startling glare of a preternatural 
light, and caused them to realize at a glance against 
whom they were vainly fighting. ‘‘ And it came to pass 
in the morning watch, that Jehovah looked forth upon 
the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and 
of cloud.” The disclosures of that moment caused the 
appalled and dismayed pursuers to cry out in terror: 
“ Let us flee from the face of Israel; for Jehovah fight- 
eth for them against the Egyptians,” 

It was too late. There was no help in the gods of 
Egypt. At the command of Jehoveh “ Moses stretched 
forth his hand over the sea. . . . And the waters returned, 
and covered the chariots,and the horsemen, even all the 
host of Pharaoh that went in after them into the sea; 
there remained not so much as one of them... . Thus 
Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the 
sea shore.” 

This is the Bible narrative of the Exodus, 
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THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
BY D. 8. SCHAFF, D.D. 


The brightness of the electric light becomes incontest- 
ably apparent when a lighted tallow candle is placed at 
the side of it. The unique superiority of our four 
canonical Gospels is made evident by comparing with 
them the other most ancient attempts to depiet at first 
hand the life and works of our Lord, They have been 
called Apocryphal Gospels because the names of their 
authors are forged, and most of their contents are 
fabrications. By their grotesque and childish portrayals 
they bear witness to the unapproachable excellences of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and afford presumptive 
evidence of the first order that these writers drew for 
their portraiture upon their personal intercourse with 
Christ, or with the narrower group of his disciples, while 
his sayings and deeds were still fresh in their memories. 

Outside the pages of the Gospels, the New Testament 
furnishes only the single saying of our Lord that it is 
“more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 20 : 35), 
To the events which they record it adds only one or two 
incidents, such as the appearance of the risen Lord to 
James (1 Cor. 15:7), and his preaching to the spirits 
in prison recorded by Peter. The writings of the Fathers 
give a few new sayings purporting to be Christ’s, all of 
which, with perhaps a single exception or two, lack all 
appearance of genuineness. The Apocryphal Gospels 
are a distinct literature, whose deliberate aim it was to 
give incidents from our Lord’s life, or that bear upon it. 
For this reason they come under comparison with our 
four Gospels in a way no other writings do. 

The chief Apocryphal Gospels now extant are the 
Protevangelium of James, the Gospels of Thomas, 
Pseudo-Matthew, of Nicodemus, the History of Joseph 
the Carpenter, the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy and the 
Nativity of Mary. A marked difference shows itself 
between them and the four Gospels in the corruptions 
and uncertainty of the manuscripts in which they are 
preserved, They were written before the fifth century. 
The Gospel ascribed to James, and regarded as the 
oldest, was in existence in the early part of the third 
century, as there can be little doubt that Origen (who 
died about 254) refers to it when he speaks of the “ Book 
of James.” The two éarlier writers, Clement of Alexan- 
dria and Justin Martyr, mention two incidents it con- 
tains,—the proof of Mary’s virginity and that the place 
of Jesus’ birth was a cave,—but there is no proof that 
they drew from it. Pseudo-James may have drawn from 
Justin, or all three may have drawn from some other 
and common source. The Gospel of Peter, the fragment 
of which has been recently found in an Egyptian tomb, 
and published, is much higher in tone and contents than 
these other Apocryphal Gospels, and dates from 125-180. 
It is interesting to note what Dr. Salmond, in his ‘‘ In- 
troduction to the New Testament,” wrote about it in 
1891, before its publication : ‘‘ Of the Gospel of Peter no 
extracts have been preserved, and apparently it never 
had a very wide range of circulation. It dated from the 
second century, and our chief information about it is from 
a letter of Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the end of that 


century, who had at first permitted the use of it in his | 
| into Hades; but here the evangelists observe likewise an 


diocese, but withdrew his permission on closer acquaint- 
ance with the book, which, though in the main ortho- 





old, her mother stood the babe upon its feet, and when 
Mary started to walk, she snatched her up, exclaiming, 
“As the Lord liveth, thou shalt not walk on this earth 
until I bring thee into the temple of the Lord,” Prophe- 
cies were made by the priests concerning her. Shedwelt 
in the temple, receiving food from an angel. By angelic 
direction the high-priest sought a husband for her, and 
by a miracle Joseph was chosen from among the suitors, 

A few specimens from the other accounts show how 
utterly fabulous and legendary they are whenever they 
attempt to give details not in the New Testament. 
When Mary enters the cave at Bethlehem, which before 
had been pitch dark, it is illuminated by the brightness 
of her countenance. The ox and the ass adore the babe. 
On the journey to Egypt, lions, panthers, and wolves, 
follow meek as lambs; the branches of a palm-tree bend 
down, that the Holy Family may partake of the fruit. 
On entering an Egyptian temple, the three hundred and 
fifty-three idols fall prostrate before Mary. At Naza- 
reth, Jesus lengthens a piece of wood for his father by 
pulling at it. Taken to the Jordan by his mother, lions 
stand with bowed heads, and at their departure bid them 
farewell with gesture and voice. When the elders com- 
plain of his making birds on the Sabbath out of clay, he 
bids them live and fly away. When a teacher attempts 
to teach him the alphabet, and strikes him in anger for 
a mistake, the teacher falls dead. More than once he 
gives vent to petulancy, cursing boys, who die. Chil- 
dren address him as “ Lord.” At his trial the Roman 
standards do him obeisance as he enters Pilate’s judg- 
ment hall. When the Jews deny the report, they are 
forced to hold the banners themselves, while Jesus, 
hardly persuaded, passes in front of them again, and 
with the same result, 

One grows weary of such details; and yet it must 
not be forgotten that they ministered to superstitious 
faith in other ages, and that sacred art drew liberally 
from theiz legends. If the fragment of Peter’s Gospel 
is a fair sample of the contents of the whole book, it 
deserves a much higher place than these other records. 
While it betrays a heretical bias, as Eusebius long ago 
said it did, it adds details which are not improbable. 
Its account of the crucifixion and resurrection is not 
steeped in a credulous hankering after the marvelous, 
as the other apocryphaare, The author writes repeatedly 
in the first person, and lays stress upon his personality, 
mentioning himself by name as Simon Peter, Andrew's 
brother. 

A comparison of the four Gospels with the apocryphal 
narratives reveals both by what the latter tell and by 
what they omit the originality and anapproached ex- 
cellences of the former. The reticence of the four 
evangelists upon the period of the thirty years is itself 
a remarkable phenomenon, An inventor would have 
been almost sure to fabricate marvelous acts of preco- 
cious genius or divinity. With the exception of the 
visit to the temple, we know of that period nothing more 
than Luke gives when he says that he went down with 
his parents to Nazareth, and was subject unto them; 
and Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man. A credulous “and highly 
wrought imagination would want to know what occurred 
during that period designated in the Creed as the descent 


im pressive silence. Where the spurious biographies in- 





dox, contained some things that favored the Docetic 
heresy.” 


troduce incidents from the evangelists, such as ‘‘ The 
_ Visit of the Magi,” the simplicity of the original account 


The Apocryphal Gospels (leaving the Gospel of Peter | is corrupted, and the moral connection broken. It seems 


aside) attempted to give miraculous details from the in- 
fancy and trial of our Lord, and to fill up the gaps of the 
thirty unrecorded years and the three days succeeding 
his death on the cross. They pass by entirely the three 
yearsof his public ministry. The existencepf Mariolatry 
is shown by the effort to magnify her influence over our 
Lord, and the ascription of miraculous intervention in 
her own birth, her infancy and her marriage. They had 
their origin principally in the prurient and morbid, but 
quite natural, curiosity of a credulous and uneducated 
constituency for marvelous events where the four Gos- 
pels are silent. Some of them were written in the in- 
terests of heretical sects, and the Gospel was manipu- 
lated to suit their tenets, just as it might be in India to- 
day by some half-Christian schools of thought like the 
Brahmo-Somaj. 

' A simple recital of their incidents, so far as they are 
original, carry their own refutation to one who is familiar 
with the New Testament. The Gospel of James con- 
cerns itself exclusively with the conception of Mary, her 
life before the nativity of Christ, and that nativity. 
Miraculous intervention happened at Mary’s birth. Her 
parents’ names were Joachim and Anna, Six months 


| to be that “theirs is an attempt to embroider with 
legend the simpler and earlier narratives.” Many of 
the miracles are transparent legends suggested by prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament. They have all the appear- 
ance of being counterfeit imitations of the genuine 
mighty works. They give names, such as the parents 
of Mary. Dysmas and Gestas were the two thieves 
crucified with Jesus, Veronica the woman who touched 
the hem of his garment, Petronius (according to.Peter’s 
Gospel) the centurion at the sepulcher. 

As for the miracles themselves, they are disassociated 
from the very elements which’ help to establish their 
credibility in the four Gospels. These have a good and 
compassionate purpose. For the most part they have a 
far-reaching moral intent. The persons afflicted almost 
invariably exercise faith. A moral admonition is usually 
addressed to those who witness or are benefited by the 
miracles. Our Lord evidently restrains his divine power, 
and only manifests it upon occasion. ‘‘ The restraint of 
Christ in this respect is his masterpiece,” said the author 
of Ecce Homo long ago. These—some of the character- 
istic features of the miracles of the New Testament Gos- 
pels—are conspicuously absent from the apocryphal 
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records. There, the miracles are often wanton outbuny 
of passion or impatience,—a. charge made against the 
genuine miracles only in the case of the cursing of ths 
fig-tree. These freaks, as Renan says, are worthy of “yj 
gamin omnipotent et omniscient,” Jesus is no longer th 
Son of God. He betrays a repulsive forwardness to ey. 
hibit his miraculous power. The concern to manife 
the will of the Father, and to save the world from its sing, 
does not appear. 
The omission of the Apocryphal Gospels are equally 
significant. They contain not a single parable, nor gy 
attempt at one. Why was this, if not from an utter fjj. 
ure to comprehend the higher meaning of the Incarm. 
tion, and the utter incompetency to invent an utterance 
like unto those incomparable similitudes which carry 
their teachings in al] tongues with equal pungency! 
Nor is a single original saying attributed to our Lord 
which is not upon its face unworthy of him. If we 
pause to inquire where the four evangelists got their 
wonderful discourses, from the Beatitudes to the commis: 
sion to preach the gospel. among all nations, there ig 
but one answer,—not that they were capable of invent. 
ing them, but that they learned them from Him who was 
at once the founder and the content of Christianity, 
Professor Dods has well said; “ The sayings of our Lord, 
as recorded by them, are stamped with an absolutely un. 
mistakable character of their own. This self-evidencing 
accuracy of the Gospels in recording his words is a strong 
argument in favor of their accuracy in recording his 
actions and manner of life.” 
P None of our Gospels comes to us with any probable 
indication of authorship (except, perhaps, John’s). They 
appeal to the conscience and conviction of men by the 
inherent power and divinity of their contents. No 
decree of council was necessary to establish their position 
or value. Conciliar authority did not meddle with the 
question of the Canon until the four Gospels had won ap- 
proval throughout the church. They appeal to the church 
in this age, as they did to the early Christian churches, 
by the solitary glory of the portrait they present of the 
Son of God. “My heart has always assured and 
reassured me that the gospel of Jesus Christ must bes 
divine reality ” are words inscribed by Webster’s ow 
dictation upon his tombstone, They are so unlike ay 
other human production, so superior to all others thi 
make pretension.to be gospel records, that one judgment 
alone is natural,—they present the sayings and deeds of 
the Son of God. The traveler that drinks of the Foun- 
tain of Trevi,so the tradition runs, will be sure to retum 
to Rome. And whoso reads the four Gospels, and passes 
to the apocryphal records, will turn back again to drink 
therefrom the .heavenly drafts. They are the ever 
lasting gospel of the grace of God, 

Jacksonville, Til, 





CONFESSION vs. PROFESSION. 
BY THE REV, GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


Once a disciple of Christ was known as a “ confessor.” 
To-day he is called a “professor.” In all religious cit- 
cles one may often hear the phrases, “ professing Chris 
tians,” and “making a profession of religion.” Tos 
great degree these expressions have supplanted the 
phrase and the idea of “‘ confessing Christ.” 

What is a “professing Christian”? He is a species 
religious biped utterly ignored by Christ and his apostles 
in the formation of the early church. He is of no bene 
fit to the church to-day. The fewer we have of them the 
better. What-is it to “make a profession of religion”! 
Any attempt to define the phrase would result in sb 
surdity. Profession has nothing to do with true Chrit 
tianity. We want not profession, but confession. 


will be used by us all again and again; but they a 
none the less misleading and false. Confession is * 
Christian duty. Profession is no part of duty; on the 
contrary, it is dangerously near to asin, If testifying 
for Christ or uniting with the church really implied 
“making a profession,” then are they by all means to be 
avoided, and without ceasing preached against, instead 
of being enjoined upon all. 

Who has not heard, times without number, this demand 
for profession of one sort oranother? Have you received 
any blessing from God? Straightway you are urged 
profess something about it. Not a few zealous preaches 
say to seekers after God: “If you have been born from 
above, and believe that you have received the new life,y™ 
must profess it, or you will lose it.” And many a0” 
spiring soul has been informed that the only ws)” 





obtain and retain sanctification is to profess sanctificstio® 





Doubtless these phrases will cling to the church, and : 
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How utterly opposed is this idea to the teachings of the 
Master and his apostles! Not only is there no command 
in the New Testament to profess regeneration, sanctifica- 
tion, or any other spiritual attainment, but there are 
many warnings against such a course, Jesus tells us of 
two persons who went up to the temple to pmy. One 
stood by himself, and prayed thus: “God, I thank thee 
that Iam not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in the 
week. I give tithes of all that I get.” There is a model 
profession for you. a Oh!” you say, “he was a hypo- 
crite.” No, there is no ground for any such assertion, 
By all the laws of reason and justice we are bound to 
believe that the man told the truth. There is no hint 
that it was otherwise. And he must be a pretty good 
man who could say all that honestly. He was a good 
neighbor, a good citizen, a good churchman. The mod- 
ern church-member who can show as good a record 
stands far above the average of church-membership. He 
would certainly be looked up to as a model Christian, 
Yes, the Pharisee made a remarkably good profession ; 
but what good did it do? Neither himself nor his 
neighbors were any better for his boasting. He derived 
no benefit from his worship. 

Now listen to the other man. He makes a confession, 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner,” and a great load is 
lifted from his heart. He went home justified. The 
professor failed to obtain recognition. The confessor 
received a rich blessing. So, always, the profession of 
any Christian grace or experience, so far from enhancing 
that grace or giving permanence to our spiritual experi- 
ence, is almost sure to harden the heart until it becomes 
impervious to the influence of the divine Spirit. 

In the whole course of the Christian life we are not 
called upon to profess anything regarding our own spir- 
itual condition or progress. The notion of “ professing 
religion” has led many a disciple astray; and, worse 
than all, it has proved a serious stumbling-block in the 
path of not a few who might otherwise have become 
confessors of Christ. Thoughtful and intelligent men 
hold back from the church because membership is pre- 
sented as “ making a profession.” 

But does not one who unites with the church, or who 
testifies for Christ, necessarily profess something, at least 
by implication, regarding himself? Does he not tacitly 
claim certain spiritual attainment, and declare himself 
in some way better than others who have not done so? 
Not by any means, Whoever comes into the church 
with such an idea of the significance of the act will 
utterly vitiate an otherwise Christian act, and render it 
powerless for good to himself or others. Rightly under- 
stood, uniting with the church is a simple expression of 
allegiance to Christ. So far as it goes, it is the confes- 
sion of Christ before men. It is an acknowledgment of 
weakness and need, rather than the profession of power. 
The disciple of Jesus joins the church, not because he 
has reached a certain high religious plane, not because 
he is better than those outside the church, not even be- 
cause he is better than he has been at some time in the 
past,—but in order that he may the better do his Mas- 
ter’s work, and in order that he may have the help of 
other Christians in the development of his own char- 
acter, The newly enlisted recruit does not profess to be 

a brave and experienced soldier. He enlists that he may 
learn to be a soldier. So the disciple joins the church, 
that he may learn to be a soldier in the army of the Lord. 

The true church-member is therefore a confessing Chris- 
tian, but not a professor. The word “ profession” is a 
Counterfeit that has crept into the vocabulary of the 
Christian Church, where it has no legitimate place. It 
ought to be rejected by all intelligent Christians, It 
ought to be banished into outer darkness. We do not 
want professors. We want confessors.. A professing 
church repels thoughtful men. A confessing church 
Wins them. 


Norton, Mass, 





ANGLING FOR BOYS. 
BY THE REV, WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH.D. 


A few Christian fishermen who have baited their 
hooks with everything, from oyster suppers to stereopticon 
exhibitions, in trying to get the boys to the landing net 
May be ready to cast once more “on the other side,” 
tnd learn of a method of winning and training the boy 
tature which a year’s experience has proved useful. 

; Let me state the problem which required solution, for 
"may be a common one. Given a Sunday-school over- 
Tnning with boys, in a town where men were more in 


only warm places of evening refuge were half a dozen 
saloons. Given the ‘boys, I say, boys whose reputation 
for order and ambition was shaky, and whose interest in 
the church and the school was more than doubtful. 
Given the boys and the problem. As a sign of what not 
to do, there were traditions of two defunct cadet com- 
panies, one a Boys’ Brigade, The nearest Young Men’s 
Christian Association was five milesaway. The Christian 
Endeavor Society saw nothing farther than the prayer- 
meeting. The boys hailed temperance societies with 
mild sarcasm, and the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip did not seem applicable to a set of non-Christians. 
The feeling of fraternity was strong, and some of the 
lodges were open to lads at eighteen. 

The seed-thought that led to later results was sug- 
gested by this last fact—why not have a Christian frater- 
nity for the boys, leading into instead of away from the 
church, and embodying all possible features of helpful 
character? From this question grew its answer,—a 
society of boys, organized not upon the military basis, 
but upon the plan of the better class of college Greek- 
letter societies. To this we gave the name of the Knights 
of King Arthur, 

Let me show, in detail, how by this means a certain 
class of problems was solved. The opening of a room 
(at first in the pastor’s house), its adornment, the enlisting 
of church sympathy, were the matters of prearrangement 
that were naturally necessary first. The boys were gath- 
ered and shown an outline of the- proposed society, con- 
cerning which they were at once enthusiastic. It was to 
be formed on the glorious English legend of King 
Arthur, the boys were to represent the old knights and 
to be known by their names; rational sport, interesting 
search for knowledge, and chivalrous manhood, were to 
be the objects of the order. The boys were shown that 
as the church had by formal vote approved their institu- 
tion, 80 they must in honor be loyal to it. The member- 
ship was to be confined to those who belonged to the 
Sunday-school or Christian Endeavor Society, and the 
rooms were to be kept free from all that would dishonor 
the church. The boys were inclined at first to grumble 
at these restrictions, but within a few months they were 
heard reminding each other that this thing must not be 
done, ‘‘ Because we are a church society, you know.” 

TH boys had hitherto scorned the temperance pledge, 
and made light of a Christian confession. The three de- 
grees of knight, esquire, and page were adopted; the 
knights to be those who would own themselves as Chris- 
tians; the esquires those who would take the pledge of 
purity, temperance, and reverence ; and the pages those 
not of the first two classes. The pages were not given 
voting power, and there was an additional initiation 
and new honor with each higher degree. Thus, without 
being obtrusively religious, the society draws the boys 
higher. A boy is usually unwilling to be a page fora 
very long time. 

Jealousy is the destroyer of the numerous clubs that 
boys form. In this the seat of King Arthur is held by 
each in turn, and there are no permanent offices to strive 
for. The committeeships are places of responsibility 
won by faithfulness. The siege perilous is the acme of 
glory, and is only given by spontaneous action for marked 
achievement. The ritual is harmless, being such as to 
teach essential truths without fostering a love for lodges 
in general. Parents are welcome, as honorary members, 
to all the secrets, 

May we not learn, as the Romanists have already done, 
to take helpful advantage of that almost universal love of 
humanity for pomp and parade, and courtly forms and 
decorations, which finds exercise now almost entirely in 
bodies outside of, and alien to, the local church ? 

I will not take the space to give many illustrations of 
what has been done. I will only say that in a locality 
and with a material as hopeless as any, I have now two 
castles in my church, intensely loyal to church and pas- 
tor, and, speaking reverently, “ growing daily in favor 
with God and man.” 

The movement was not planned to supersede anything 
else, it simply does the social, literary, and fraternal 
work not done by existing agencies. The plan does 
not always require the forming of a new society. It will 
often, I think, give life to an old one. 

A number of churches, learning of our work, have tried 
the plan, with local additions and modifications, and 
report enthusiastically of their success. In several cases 
boys have soon been led to take the “ fourth degree” of 
church-membership, and the whole castle has witnessed 
the communion, I have some printed material which 
will give further information to any who care to send 
for it, enclosing the postage. 





with the lodge than with the church, and where the 
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THE FIELD-MICE. 
BY MARY C, SPAULDING. 


One summer Jack went into the country with his 
mother and his sister Mabel to spend the long summer 
months, He was very busy from morning till night 
helping feed the chickens, or chasing the calves, or 
hunting for hens’ eggs. Sometimes he would be allowed 
to go with the hired man to drive home the cows, or, 
when the haymakers had filled the rack with hay, they 
would put Jack and Mabel on top of the load, and they 
would ride in glee to the barn. 

The days seemed all too short for their merrymaking, 
and every night the last thing they said was, “ Please 
waken me very early, for I have so many, many things 
to do to-morrow.” But I wish to tell you of some strange 
pets that Mabel and Jack had that summer. 

One morning they received permission to go into 
the field behind the house and pick strawberries, They 
worked hard, and had almost filed their small tin cups, 
when “ Peep—peep ” sounded right under Jack’s feet, It 
was such a faint little cry that he first thought it wasa 
bird with a broken wing. He pushed aside the grass, and 
saw four pairs of bright black eyes peering at him. 
There, huddled close together, lay four little mice, 
‘“Mabel! Mabel! here are some mice,” called Jack. 
“They are the cunningest little things, and are so young 
they can hardly move. Come here, and tell me if you 
ever saw brighter eyes; and they are crying as if they 
are hungry.” 

“ Oh, the dear little things!” exclaimed Mabel, when 
she saw them. ‘“ How did they come here? I thought 
mice always lived on pantry shelves and places where no 
one wants them.” 

“These must be field-mice,” replied Jack. ‘I heard 
the farmer say the other day that he had found a nest 
of field-mice. Let us wait until the father and the mother 
mouse come home.” So they sat down and waited for 
the old ones to come, but they failed to appear. 

“Perhaps they are afraid of us, and will not return 
while we are here. Let us go to dinner, and then we 
will come back and see them,” said Jack. 

When they returned, after dinner, the little ones were 
still alone and crying piteously ; so the children went 
back to the house, and begged corn for the little mice. 

After feeding them, they brought water, and tried to 
teach them to drink. After supper they went again to 
see the field-mice, and still the old mice had not returned, 

“T’ll tell you what we must do,” said Jack. “Iam 
afraid the mother and father mouse have been killed. 
Perhaps a cat has caught them. So we must adopt these 
little mice, or they will die.” 

The first thing every merning the children would go 
to the field, and carry the mice their breakfast. Very 
soon the little creatures would eat from their hands, and 
became as playful and tame as kittens. After a time, as 
they grew larger, the children carried them nuts, which 
the mice would crack with their sharp white teeth. 

When the time drew near for leaving the country, 
Jack and Mabel felt very sorry to part with their little 
friends the field-mice. They begged their mama to 
allow them to take the mice to the city with them, But 
she would not consent. 

“* But they have no house to live in! 
do?” said Mabel. 

Then their mama told them that field-mice sleep 
through the entire winter. As soon as the cold weather 
begins, they curl up like little balls, and, crawling close 
to one another, dream the whole winter long. ’ 

Sometimes, when a very warm sunshiny day melts the 
snow, the little mice waken, and nibble some corn or 
nuts which they have stored away for the winter. Then 
they sleep on until another warm day. 

**T will tell you a very kind thing to do,” said their 
mama. ‘ These field mice will soon begin to lay in a 
supply of corn and nuts forthe winter. It means a great 
deal of work for them to carry so much food to their 
homes. So you children can help them by placing some 
food they like near their nests.” 

The day before Jack and Mabel left the country, they 
carried a large quantity of grain and nuts (enough for a 
hundred mice, the farmer said), and laid it beside the 
field-mice’s nest. During the winter, whenever an un- 
usually bright day occurred, the children would say : 

“TI expect the field-mice wakened to-day, and ate 
some nuts and corn.” 


What will they 
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: LESSON CALENDAR. 

i” [Second Quarter, 1894.} 

i 1, April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer............... halve Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 
2. April &.— Discord in Jacob’s Family Gen, 37 : 1-11 
3. April 16.—Joseph Sold into Egypt...........:.ccssseereeressereeree Gen, 37 : 23-36 
4. April 22.—Joseph Rulér in Egy pt.................csecccrscesessernsenes Gen. 41 ; 38-48 
6. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren Gen, 45 ; 1-15 
6, May 6.—Joseph’s Last DayS...........0.05-.cccseecesceserneserenereenerees Gen. 50 ; 14-26 


7. May 13.—Israel in Egypt 
8 May 20.—The Childhood of Moses. 
9, May 27.—Moses Sent as a Deliverer, 
10. Jine 3.—The Passover Instituted.............ccccssesesesessessees Exod, 12: 1-14 
Mi. June 10.— Passage of the Red Sea... 
12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard...........ccccccseserseseeee Prov. 28 : 29-35 
8, June 24,—Review. 





Exod, 3 : 10-20 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN [neTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XXIII.—THE EXODUS, 
Exodus 12 : 37-41; 18: 17 to 15: 21; Numbers 33 : 1-8. 


I. Tue Brericat Mareriau. 

The Israelites journey from Rameses to Succoth, a vast 
multitude, the alloted time of residence in Egypt having ex- 
pired (Exod. 12: 37-41). They turn away from the shortest 
route to Canaan, and select ‘ the way of the wilderness by the 
Red Sea” (13: 17, 18), going to Etham, led in their journey 
by the pillar (13: 19-22), At Jehovah’s command, Moses 
directs the Israelites to encamp before Pi-hahiroth by the sea 
(14: 1-4). The Pharaoh, having tecovered from his dismay, 
and thinking that they were entrapped, pursues them with 
cavalry (14 : 5-9), much to the dismay of the Hebrews (14: 
10-12), whomi Moses encourages (14: 13, 14). ' Jehovah com- 
mands them to advance, the pillar serving as a temporary 
barrier. The waters are driven back by the wind, the He: 
brews pass over between the walls of water, but the Egyp- 
tians were hindered and destroyed by the sudden return of 
the waters at Jehovah’s command (14: 15-31). The victory 
celebrated in an ode of triumph sung by Moses, Miriam, and 
the people (15 : 1-21). 

Tf. Svcaxsrep Tortcs. nya 

1, The Number who “ Went Out.” (1.) The biblical .esti- 
mate. At the exodus, 600,000 men (Exod, 12: 37); a year 
later, 603,550 men (Num, 1 ; 46), exclusive of Levites (Num. 
2; 83; 8:39). Both counts included all men over twenty 
years of age; hence the full population would have been 
about 2,500,000. This estimate refers merely to the Israelites; 
the “mixed multitude” (Exod, 12: 38) added many others. 
(2.) Various inferences: This immense number fayors both 
the theory that the “seventy souls” of Genesis 46 repre- 
sented heads of families, and the theory of the longer dura- 
tion of the residence in Egypt. It has been often said that 
such a host could not have been handled as the biblical 
record describes, and could not have found subsistence in the 
desert; but such a statement begs the whole question of 
miraculous assistance, 

2. The Events of the Exodus. (1,) The situation of the 
people: Notice the location of the land of Goshen in Egypt, 
and consider the barriers between the Israelites and the 
desert ; namely, the frontier wall of Egypt called “Shur” in 
various biblical passages (Gen. 20 : 1 ; 16 : 7), and the Gulf of 
Suez. (2.) Possible routes: The Bible distinguishes three 
roads out of Egypt: A northern route, “ the way (road, high- 
way) of the land of the Philistines” Exod. 13 : 17); a 
southern route, “the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” 

(Exod. 18:18; Num. 21:4; Deut. 2:1), and a central 
route, “the way of Shur or ‘the Wall’”’ (Gen. 16:7). No- 
tice that the Israelites turn away from the northern road, and 
take the extreme southern one. (3.) The stages of the jour- 
ney: Leaving Rameses (probably the district of Goshen. 
Comp. Gen. 47: 11), they rendezvous gradually at Succoth 
(“ tents,” or “place of tents”), and go on from there to 
“Etham,” or “the Wall,” which was at the edge of the wil- 
derness, Turning south, they come to “the sea” beside 
Pihahiroth, and the outlook tower of the wall of Egypt 
(Migdol). Near this place they crossed over the water. (4.) 
The location of the crossing: According to many authorities, 
at & point at some distance north of the present site of Suez; 
acoording to others, at about Suez itself. Compare, for a 
popular setting forth of the former, St, Clair’s “ Buried Cities 
and Bible Countries,” or Sayce’s “ Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments;” for the latter, Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s 
“ Kadesh-barnea ” (pp. 325-429). 

3. The “ Exodus” in Biblical Literature. (1.) Fora parallel 
account of the events of the journeys, read Numbers 33. (2.) 
Read Psalms 77 : 12-20; 78 : 12-15; 105; 106, and notice how 
the deliverance from Egypt, in all its essential details, was 
used as a standing and conclusive illustration of God’s care 
of his people. (3.) Compare such passages os Isaiah 10 : 24; 
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the use which the prophets were continually making of the 
event. Gather up similar passages throughout the Old Tes- 
tament.. (4.) As a result of the study of these passages, de- 
termine whether they seem to refer to the Exodus as a 
literary fact, known to the writers only through confused tra- 
dition, and used solely for illustrative purposes, or whether 
they seem to refer solemnly to a fact of national history, so 
certain as to be unquestionable, and therefore irresistible in 
the inferences drawn from it. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XI, JUNE 10, 1894. 
Passage of the Red Sea. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod, 14: 19-29. Memory verses: 27-29.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


19 And the AngelofGod, which | 19 And the angel of God, which 
went before the camp of Is’ra-el, went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went bebind them ; removed and went © behind 
and the pillar of the cloud went them ; and the pillar of cloud 
from before their face, and stood removed from before them, 
behind them : 20 and stood behind them : and 
20 And it came between the it came bétween the camp of 
camp of the E-gyp’tians and the Egypt and the camp of Israel ; 
camp of Is‘ra-el; and it was a and there was the cloud and 
cloud and darkness to them, but it the darkness, yet gave it light 
gave light by night to these: so by night: and the one came 
that the one came not near the not near theothber all the night. 
other all the night. 21 And Moses stretched out his 
21 And M6’ses stretched out his hand over the sea; and the 
hand over the sea; and the Lonp LorD caused the sea to go back 
caused the sea to go back by a by a strong east wind all the 
strong east wind all that night, night, and made the sea dry 
and made the sea dry land, and land, and the waters were 
the waters were divided. 22 divided. And the children of 
22 And the children of Is’ra-e) Israel went into the midst of 
went into the midst of the sea the sea upon the dry ground : 
upon the dry ground: and the and the waters were a wall 
waters were a wall unto them on unto them on their right hand, 
their ‘right band, and on their | 23 and on their left. And the 
left. Egyptians pursued, and went 
23 § And the E-gyp’tians pur- in after them into the midst 
sued, and went in after them ‘to of the sea,all Pharaoh's horses, 
the midst of the sea, even all Phé’- his chariots, and his horsemen. 
radh’s horses; his chariots, and his | 24 And it came to pass in the 
horsemen. morning watch, that the Lorp 
24,And it came to pass, that in looked forth. upon the host of 
the morning watch the Lorp the Egyptians through. the pil- 
looked unto the host of the E-gyp’- lar of fire and of cloud, and 
tians through the pillag of fire discomfited the host of the 
and of the cloud, and troubled | 25 Egyptians. And he 'took off 
the host of the E-gyp’tians, their, chariot wheels, *that 
2% And took off their chariot they drave them heavily: so 
wheels, that they drave them that the Egyptians said, Let 
heavily: 8o that the E-gyp’tians us flee from the face of Israel ; 
said, Let us flee from the face of for the Lorp fighteth for them 
Is’rn-el ; for the Lorp fighteth for against the Egyptians. 
them against the E-gyp’tians, 26 And the Lorp said unto Mo- 
26 ¢ And the Lorp said unto ses,Stretch out thine hand over 
MO’ses, Stretch out thine hand) the sea, that the waters may 
over the sea, that the waters may | come again upon the Egyp- 





come again upon the E-gyp’tians, tians, upon their chariots, and 
upon their chariots, and upon 27 upon their horsemen. And 
their horsemen. Moses stretched forth his hand 

27 And MO’ses stretched forth over the sea, and the sea re- 
his hand over the sea, and the sea turned to ita *strength when 
returned to hisstrength when the the morning appeared; and 
morning appeared; and the the Egyptians fled against it ; 
E-gyp’tians fled against it; and and the Lorp ‘ovesthrew the 
the Lorp overthrew the E-gyp’- Egyptians in the midst of the 
tians in the midst of the sea, 28 sea. And the waters returned, 

28 And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and 
and covered the chariots, and the the horsemen, even all the 
horsemen, and all the host of host of Pharaoh that went in 
Phé’radh that came into the sea after them into the sea ; there 
after them ; there remained not remained not so much as one 
so much as one of them. 29 of them. But the children of 

29 But the children of Ie’ra-el Israel walked upon dry land 
walked upon dry /and in the in the midst of the sea; and 
midst of the sea ; and the waters the waters were a wall unto 
were a wall unto them on their them on their right hand, and 
right hand, and on their left. on their left. 








1Some ancient versions read, bound. *Or, and made them to drive 
30r, wonted flow Heb. shook aff. 

The American Revisers wou)d omit marg. 1; and substitute “ drove” 
for “ drave” in verse 25; “ thy” for “ thine” in verse 26; and “Jehovah” 
for ‘‘ the Lonp” througbout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Paa. 46 : 1. 


Lesson Topic : Help in Deep Waters. 
, J 1. The teractites Delivered, vs. 19-22, 29. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Egyptians Overthrown, vs. 23-28. 


GoLpEN Text: By faith they passed through the Red stea.— 
Heb. 11 : 29. 


Dairy Home Reaprxes: © 
4,.—Exod, 14: 19-31. Passage of the Red Sea. 
T.—Exod, 14 ;5-12. The pursuit, 
W.—Exod. 14: 13-18. A mightier than Pharaoh. 









11: 15, 16; Hosea 11:1; 13:4; Amos 2; 10, ete, and note 


— 


F.—Exod. 15 : 11-19, The #ong continued. 

$.—Psa. 106: 1-12. Memory of mercy: 

$.—Isa. 51: 9-16. The arm of the Lord. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationg 
Bible Reading Association.) 





* LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE ISRAELITES DELIVERED. 


1. The Angel of God : 

The angel of God, which went before the camp (19). 

I send an angel before thee, to keep’ thee (Exod. 23 : 20). 

Behold, mine ange) shall go before thee (Exod. 32 : 34). 

He... sent an angel, and brought us forth out of Egypt (Num. 0: 16), 


il, The Pitiar of Cloud : 

The pillar of cloud removed, . .. and stood behind them (19), 

The Lord went before them .. . - a pillar of gong (Exod, 13 : 21). 
0’ 


All the ple saw the piller of cloud (Exod. 83 : 10). 
The pillar of cloud . . . to lead them in the way (Neh, 9 : 19). 


ill. The Stoppage of Pursuit : 
The one came not near the other all the night (20). 
They wearied themselves to find the door (Gen. 19: 11). 


There shall no... plague come nigh thy tent (Psa, 91 : 10). 
The evi] shall not overtake nor prevent us (Auos 9 : 10). 


IV. The Division of the Sea; 

Moses stretched out his hand... and the waters were divided 
(21). “ 

Stretch out thine hand over the sea, and divide it (Exod. 14 : 16), 
He turned the sea into dry land (Psa. 66 : 6). 

They passed through the Red sea as by dry land (Hel. 11 : 29). 


V. The Wall of Waters : 
The waters were @ wall unto them (22). 
The floods stood upright as an heap (Exod. 15 : 8). 


The waters... rose up in one heap (Josh. 8 : 4 
He made the waters to stand as an heap (Psa. 78 : 13). 


II, THE EGYPTIANS OVERTHROWN.,. 


1. Rash Pursuit. 
The Egyptians pursued . . . into the midst of the vea (23). 
The enemy said, I will purtue, I will overtake (ieee. 15 : 9). 


The simple pass on, and suffer for it (Prov. 22 : 3). 
They... . ran riotously in the error of Balaam (Jude 11). 


i. Divine interference : 
The Lord looked farth .. . and discomfited the host (24). 
The Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians (Exed. 14 : 25), 


The Lord who was on ourside .. . when men rose up ( 124 : 1,2), 
No one took my part... , But the Lord stood by me (2 Tim. 4 : 16, 17), 
1. Feartul Panic; 

The Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of Israel (25). 
And the Egyptians fled against it (Exod. 14 : 27). 


They tied before the men of Ai (Josh. 7 : 4). 
Every man’s sword was against his fellow (1 Sam. 14 : 20). 


IV. Returning Waters : 
And the sea returned to its strength (27). 
The waters returned (Exod. 14 : 28). 


The sea covered Ahem (Exod. 15. : 19), 
The waters of Jordan returned. unto their place (Josh, 4 : 18). 
V, Total Overthrow : ' 
There remained not so much as one of them (28). 
The waters .. . covered. . . all the hostof Pharaoh (Exod. 14 : 2). 


Israel saw the Reyptians dead upon the sea shore (Exod. 14 : 30), 
They sank as lead in the mighty waters (Exod. 15 : 10). 


Verse 19.—'‘The angel of God . . . removed and went bebind 
them.” (1) An imperiled people; (2) A protecting companion ; (3)4 
helpful manceuver. 

erse 20.—‘‘ The one came not near the other all the night.”’ (1) 
The fleeing bost ; (2) The pursuing host ; (3) The intercepting cloud; 
(4) The protecting Lord. 

Verse 22.—Into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground.” Is- 
rents pathway (1) luto the sea; (2) Through the waters; (3) On dty 

nd, 


Verse 23.—‘‘ And the Egyptians pursued.” (1) A perilous path; 
(2) A presumptuous pursuit; (3) A Complete overthrow. ’ 

Verse 25.—‘' Let us flee from the face of israel.’ (1) Panic ex- 
perienced ; (2) Flight attempted; (3) Destruction met. , 

Verse 26.—‘' Stretch out thine hand over the sea.” (1) Jebovah’s 
command ; (2) Moses’ response ; (3) Israei’s deliverance; (4) Egypt's 
overthrow, 

Verse 25,—‘‘There remained not s0 much as one of them.” (1!) 
The overwhelming floods ; (2) The overwhelmed hosts.—Destruction 
(1) Unexpected ; (2) Instantaneous; (3) Complete. ‘ 

Verse 29.—*' The waters were a wall unto them.” Israel's path- 
way (1) Through watery walls; (2)On dry ground; (3) To sure de 


liverance, . 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE EXODUS. 


Commanded (Exod. 12 : 81-88; Psa, 105 : 38). 
Inaugurated (Exod, 12 : 34-39; 13 : 19, 20). 
Directed (Exod. 13 : 17, 18, 21, 22; 14: 1-4). 
Imperiled’ (Exod. 14 : 5-9). 

Bemoaned (Exod. 14 : 10-12; Psa, 106 : 7). 
Assured (Exod. 14 : 13-18). 

Accomplished (Exod. 14 : 19-29; Psa. 106 : 9-11). 
Emphasized (Exod. 14 ; 30, 31). 

Celebrated by Moses (Exod. 15 ; 1-19; Psa. 106 : 12). 
Celebrated by Miriam (Exod. 15 ; 20, 21). 
Celebrated in heaven (Rev. 15 ; 1-4). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tur Noweer or tHe Israrrires.—“ About six hundred 
thousand . .. men, beside children ” (Exod. 12 : 37) ; 903,550 
“from twenty years old and npward, all that were able to go 
forth to war,” besides some thousands of Levites (Num. : 46). 
This would indicate a total population of not less than three 
millions. In Numbers 1, however, most of the numerals sre 
multiples of one hundred, and all are multiples of fifty. This 
suggests that the census may have been taken by hundreds 
and fifties, and not by individuals, and that many of the bo® 





T.—Exod. 15: 1-10, The song of deliverance. 


dreds and fifties may not have been full, thus greatly reducing 
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the whole actual number, They paid the half-shekel tax, how- 
erer, on the full count of persons (Exod. 38 : 26). 

{uE TERRITORY THEY OccUPIED.—It was extensive enotgh 
support them, and they lived largely by pasturage, and were 
oily a part of the population. Therefore it was some thou- 
gnds of square miles in extent. A large proportion of the 
|sraelites lived many days’ journey, for people traveling with 
jocks, from any possjble place of rendezvous, or from the 
eastern frontier. 

Tue Notes oF Time Given.—They started from all parts 
of Egypt the fifteenth day of Nisan, having eaten the Pass- 
over in their homes during the night (Num. 33 : 3), the moon 
being full. They probably crossed the Red Sea at the time 
of neap tide, either one week or three weeks later. Five 
days or more after crossing they reached the wilderness of Sin, 
just one month after they started (Exod. 15 : 22, 27; 16:1). 

Toe Marn Cotumn.—It started from Rameses the fifteenth 
day of Nisan (Exod. 12: 37). At first thought, one might 
understand the narrative to say that the whole people was in 
the column when it started; but it is impossible that the nar- 
rator meant that, At that time the people were just starting 
from their homes, all over the wide region they inhabited, 
many of them many days’ journey distant from Rameses. 
With the main column, perhaps from the time it left Rame- 
ses, were Moses and Aaron, the bones of Joseph, and the 
pillar of cloud and fire. Practically, the main column was 
the nation, from the hour when it started, for in it all 
nationality centered; but it must have been relatively small 
in numbers at first, growing as it moved. , We are not told 
how many out of the whole three millions had joined it 
before it crossed the Red Sea. The overthrow of Egypt at 
the sea freed those Israelites who still remained in Egypt, as 
yell as those who crossed in the main column. 

Tue ROUTE AND THE PLACE oF Crossinc.—The frontier 
of Egypt, from the present northern terminus of the Red Sea 
to the Mediterranean, extends over a degree of latitude. We 
must think of the Israelites as starting from their homes in 
hundreds or thousands of bodies, and moving by many dif- 
ferent routes toward thisfrontier. The only route concerning 
which we have any information is that of the main column, 
vhich moved from Rameses'to Succoth, then to Ethan, then 
returned to Pi-hahiroth, and then crossed the séa (Num. 
$3: 5-8; Exod. 12: 37; 13: 20; 14: 2,9). Weare not told 
how many intermediate stations they made, nor how many 
days the marches took. Mr. Naville has proved that Suc- 
coth is the region lying west of Lake Timsah. Etham is 
doubtless that part of the Sinaitic peninsula which lies east 
of Lake Timsah, the Bitter Lakes, and Suez. On the as- 
sumption that the Red Sea had the same extent then as now, 
the probability is that they reached Etham by a march of 
about forty miles to the southeast, receiving reinforcements 
all the way, and then countermarched to a position near 
Suez, between Jebel Atakah and the sea. On this assump- 
tion, they probably crossed the sea at the neap tide, three 
weeks after they started; and nearly the whole nation had 
by that time joined the column. On the assumption that the 
Red Sea then extended far to the north, including the Bitter 
Lakes and Lake Timsah, the march to Etham and the coun- 
termarch may have been to the north of Lake Timsah, and 
the place of crossing between Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
Lakes. In this case, the crossing probably occurfed at the 
heap tide, one week after they started, the larger part of the 
nation joining the column after it had crossed the sea. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


In treating this passage, even the coldest criticism would 
be at fault if it ignored the ethical aspects of the situation. 
The extreme peril in which the Israelites now find themselves 
arises from their obedience to an express divine command. 
They are on the western shore of the Red Sea, “ entrapped 
in the land,” their objective point, the wilderness, being “shui 
against them ” (Exod. 14:3). Several plausible reasons may 
be supposed for the coyntermarch that had brought them into 
this position, but the one reason given in the narrative is that 
God required it (14:2). The difficulties into which we are 
brought by obeying constitute one class; those which we 
a upon ourselves by disobedience and folly are a different 
Class, 

At the point in the narrative where the lesson begins, 
night is close by. That afternoon, the great marching col- 
umn had massed itself closely, and encamped by the sea,— 
men and their families, flocks and herds, beasts of burden, 
tnd household stuff. Then they had seen the dust clouds 
rising in the distance, as the pursuing Egyptians drew near. 
As the Egyptians came up, they formed camp (for the word 
‘anslated “ marched,” in verse 10, is the technical word for 
breaking camp), hemming Israel in between the enemy and 
the sea. Perhaps this caused no great alarm. Perhaps the 
Israelites thought that Moses would go to Pharaoh at his 

urrters, and compel him to desist from his hostile pur- 
pore. But when they sawthe Egyptians leaving camp and 
forming for attack, their courage had failed (vs. 10-12). Moses 
hed reassured them with the words, “ Fear not, form in 


_ Marching order [not “stand still,” as in-the versions], and 





see the salvation of Jehovah.” Apparently they had obeyed 
the command, breaking camp in good order (v. 15), avoiding 
panic. This is the situation there by the sea at the point of 
time when the lesson begins,—the Egyptians, before their 
camp, forming for the charge; the Israelites in marching 
order, their tents struck, their loads packed, and away in front 
the great pillar of cloud, becoming luminous in the deepen- 
ing twilight. The Egyptians, from their position in the rear 
of Israel, could see the pillar in the distance in front of Israel. 

Verses 19, 20.—The pillar changes its position.— The angel : 
God himself in manifestation, as in the other cases of theophany 
in which “the angel” appears (comp. v. 24).— Went before: 
The statement is not that he was accustomed to precede the 
camp, though that was the case, but that he was at that time 
preceding. That is, the verb is not frequentative, but con- 
tinuative.— Remdved: The same verb that is translated 
“marched ” in verse 10, and “ go forward” in verse 15, It 
properly describes the act of breaking camp, to go to a new 
location. -In this case, the angel is thought of as changing 
his station from the front of the Israelitish camp to the rear. 
—And the pillar of cloud removed: The verb is the same as in 
the previous clause, and this statement simply repeats the 
previous one in changed form. The pillar is thought of as 
an instance of perpetual theophany. It is a standing mani- 
festation of the angel of God, or, in other words, of God 
himself. There is no indication that the angel was visible, 
in this instance, except as the pillar was visible-—And it was 
a cloud, etc.: The Revised Version is an improvement, except 
for its omitting the supplied words. Combine the two. thus: 
“ And there was the cloud and the darkness [to the Egyp- 
tians], and it lighted up the night [for Israel].” Clearly the 
author mentions this incident as miraculous. To the Egyp- 
tians it must have seemed that a blank darkness suddenly came 
between them and Israel, baffling them in their intended 
attack. Meanwhile the pursued could see their way.— The 
one came not near the other: The implication is that the Egyp- 
tians wére making strenuous efforts to reach the Israelites, 
but were unsuccessful, 

Verses 21, 22,—The dividing of the sea.— Moses stretched 
out his hand: With the rod in it (v. 16). ‘The power was not 
in the rod, but in God. The outstretched rod indicated that 
God’s power was bc ing used, purposely, for his people.—A 
strong east wind: In some way, the wind pressed upon the 
waters, pushing them away from the place of crossing, and 
reducing their depth at that point. It is probable that the 
time was that of neap tide, the tide combining with the wind 
to produge the effect. In any case, the account here places 
emphasis on natural causes, not on supernatural interference. 
God from the creation had arranged the forces of the material 
universe with reference to this hour of the need of his people. 
—All the night: We are not told at what hour the wind 
began; it continued during the time of the crossing. Psalm 
77 : 13-20 is a poetical description of this event, and from the 
psalm, as well as from Josephus, we learn that the crossing 
was accompanied by a tremendous storm, with lightning and 
thunder-—Dry ground : Not dry in the sense of being without 
moisture, but dry in the sense of being passable by men and 
flocks on foot.—A wall: The water was sufficiently deep and 
boisterous, to the right arid left of them, to serve as a protec- 
tion, so that the Egyptians could not attack them on either 
flank. Interpreters very early formed the misconception of 
the water standing in two upright wall#to the right and left 
of the crossing Israelites. This is the idea that prevails in 
the great pictures of the crossing. A phrase in Exodus 15:8 
and Psalm 78 : 13 has been mistranslated “stood upright,” 
and then used to confirm this notion of a perpendicular wall 
of water on the two sides of the crossing host. The true 
translation is : 

“ And by the wind of thy nostrils waters were heaped up, 
Flowing [waters] became stationary, as it were an heap.” 
(Exod. 15 : 8), 
“ He divided a sea, and made them go through, 
And he made water to be stationary, as it were an heap.” 
(Psa. 78 : 13). 
The verb translated “ heaped up” is used only in this place. 
The word that represents the stem is a moun which uniformly 
denotes either a heap of grain or a heap of rubbish (Ruth 3: 
7; 2 Chron. 31: 6,7, 8, 9; Neh. 13: 15; Cant. 7 : 2 (3); 
Hag. 2: 16; Neh. 4: 2 (3: 34); Jer. 50 : 26). That is, it 
represents the water as piled up slantingly, and not perpen- 
dicularly. The word translated “heap” is used in four 
places besides these two. In Isaiah 17:11, it is either a 
participle or denotes a grain-heap; in Psalm 33: 7, perhaps 
by metaphor a heap of materials for building ; and in Joshua 
3: 18, 16, the waters of Jordan cut off from above that 
Israel might cross, Again we have the heaped-up waters 
pictured with a slanting surface, and not perpendicular. The 
wonder consists in their being held there, stationary, instead 
of flowing down to their natural level. The simile is that of 
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darkness that prevented their overtaking the pursued.— 
The morning watch: Two hours after midnight perhaps.— 
Looked unto: The Revised Version has “ looked forth upon.” 
The physical idea of the verb seems to be that of stretching 
forward to look, as when one looks from a window. Jehovah 
is here identified as “ the angel of God” of verse 19, and is 
represented as theophanically inhabiting the pillar of cloud. 
—Troubled : More correctly “ discomfited,” as in the Revised 
Version. At this hour probably occurred the thunder-storm 
of Psalm 77 : 17, 18.—Took off their chariot wheels: The 
proper meaning of the verb is to move sideways. To remove, 
in the sense of taking off, is a secondary meaning. I sup- 
pose the water was now returning, and with current strong 
enough to give a lateral motion to the chariots, which made 
correct driving difficult. —Let us flee: At last their courage 
failed, and they became panic-stricken. But for this, many 
of them might have escaped. They shouldhave continued 
the pursuit. Their attempt to wheel and flee brought them 
into confusion in the midst of the returning waters. 

Verses 26-28.—The overthrow.—Siretch out thine hand: 
Again the emblem connecting this exercise of divine power 
with God’s interest in his people.—And the Egyptians fled 
against it: This should be, “ While the Egyptians were flee- 
ing toward it.” It refers back to the “let us flee” of verse 
25. In their panic, they fled right into the great mass of the 
returning water.— Overthrew: The word is a peculiar one. It 
is as if God had been holding the Egyptians in a napkin, or 
something of that kind, and now shook them out into the 
sea.—Not so much as one: It is correct comment on this to 
say that a universal proposition is often employed simply as 
a strong way of stating a general proposition. But, on the 
other hand, no one can prove that the statement here is not 
strictly universal; that is, no one cari prove that a single 
Egyptian who entered the sea escaped. From the specifica- 
tions in verses 23 and 28, it may perhaps be inferred that the 
infantry did not enter the sea. In Exodus 14: 4; 15:19; 
Psalm 136:15, Pharaoh himself seems to be specifically in- 
cluded among those who perished. Perhaps these verses are 
not explicit enough to be conclusive; but, on the other hand, 
there is not a particle of proof anywhere that Pharaoh did 
not thus perish. 

In Deuteronomy 11 : 3,4, it is said that Moses, forty years 
later, reminded Israel of Jehovah’s mercies in the follow- 
ing language: “And his signs and his deeds which he did in 
the midst of Egypt, to Pharaoh king of Egypt, and to all his 
land ; and what he did to the army of Egypt, to his horses 
and to his chariots, over whose faces he caused the water of 
the Red sea to flow, when they pursued after you; and Je- 
hovah caused them to perish unto this day.” The evidence 
probably indicates that this Pharaoh was not the Menephthah 
who immediately succeeded Rameses II., but one of his suc- 
cessors; that he died at the overthrow, and his dynasty vir- 
tually became extinct with him ; and that Egypt was leftin a 
perishing condition, from which it took forty years and more 
to recover. 

Verse 29.— But the children, etc.: This translation does not 
properly express the syntax of the Hebrew. If the verse is 
to be regarded as separate from the verse that follows, the 
proper rendering is: ‘ Meanwhile the sons of Israel had 
gone on the dry land in the midst of the sea, the water being 
a wall to them on their right hand and on their left.” By 
thus repeating from the twenty-second verse, the narrator 
brings this part of his work to a rounded close. 

In treating this passage, one might do a worse thing than 
make a Bible-reading of the various places in the Bible where 
this event is mentioned. These places are exceedingly 
numerous and varied. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY.' 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


Twenty years had passed since the death of Rameses, when 
Moses stood for the last time before Menephthah to demand, 
on penalty of the death of all the first-born of man and beast 
throughout Egypt, that Israel should be set free, and be 
allowed to leave the Nile valley. The audience had been 
stormy, for the Pharaoh refused to yield ; and it had closed 
by Moses telling him that he would soon be glad to send to 
him, hurrying his departure, with all his people. He had then 
abruptly left the presence “ in hot anger ” (Exod. 11 : 8). 

The whole reign of Menephthah had been disturbed by 
invasions and revolts ; for the inroad of the Libyans had been 
followed by rebellions, now in the east now in the west, so 
that the army had seldom had rest, and the ease-loving, in- 
dolent prince, instead of being allowed to live in his gorgeous 
palace at Thebes, far in the south, had been forced to spend 





his time either at the head of his forces, in active war, or at 


a slant-sided heap of grain, growing under the winnower’s | Tanis in the Delta, where the troubles of the border province 
shovel, with the grain constantly flowing down from the top | were a perpetual menace, 


toward the base. 
Verses 23-25.—The attempted pursuit, and the discomfit- 


Now, however, a crowning disaster was approaching. Sud- 


1 Norg.—An article by H. Clay Trumbull, on “ The Story of the 


ure of Egypt.— Went in after them: It took courage to enable | p,o4us,” accompanied with a map, is to be found on the second and 
the Egyptians to continue the pursuit, in spite of the baffling ! third pages of this issue.—Tux Epitor, 
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denly, through the night which began the 15th of Nisan, 
there was wailing throngh all the land. In every house in 
Tanis, and in the very palace of the Pharaoh, the women 
were casting dust on their heads, and the men, with heads 
shaved as mourners, were filling the air with shrieks and 
lamentations. The curse uttered by Moses had lighted on all 
the families of Egypt, and the eldest born lay pale in death! 
“ There was not a house where there was not one dead! ” 

Presently, royal messengers from Menephthah summoned 
Moses and Aaron once more to the presence (Exod. 12 : 31), 
and ordered them instantly to leave the country, with their 
people, and all their herds and possessions. It wasatill night 
when the news, carried by swift runners, spread far and near 
among the Hebrew villages and towns, with the command 
from Moses that the tribes should muster at Pithom, or Suc- 
coth, forthwith. Under the brightstars all was in wild motion 
towards this rendezvous, through the white mists that lay 
on the canals and fields and meadows of Goshen. ‘The broad 
dyke roads were crowded with the thousands eager to be first, 
though the droves of cattle and sheep and goats they swept 
on before them made their progress at once comparatively 
slow and inconceivably noisy and confused. 

At Pithom, one of the treasure or store-cities built by the 
Hebrew slaves, were heaped up vast magazines of food and 
all else that would be needed by the escaping hosts, and in 
the universal panic of the Egyptians the whole would lie, 
for the time, virtually unguarded, That the Hebrews plun- 
dered far and near to provide for their wilderness journey 
may be taken for granted; nor would the successive waves 
of fugitives leave much, in the end, of all that Pithom had 
hoarded. 

With the full morning, the multitudes, following the orders 
of Moses, began their long march for freedom, to be followed 
by the successive arrivals. To reach the highway linking 
Africa to Asia, which at first they must gain, they had to 
pass the strong fortifications known as Khetam, or Etham, 
which everywhere guarded the frontier. The nearest and 
strongest rose within a few hours’ march from Succoth; but 
the people, in their enthusiasm, fancied they could easily 
storm it and pass out. The sound of trumpets, however, and 
the sight of the dreaded soldiery drawn out to attack them, 
turned their confidence into panic. 

Turning aside, therefore, from this imminent danger, Moses 
led the vast multitudes to that part of the isthmus where a 
string of lakes supplied the place of other defense, and 
camped near the village of Pi-hahiroth, somewhere north of 
the present Suez. Thence they marched to the neighbor- 
hood of the hill of Baal-zephon; but here they had the 
waters of the Bitter Lakes, then part of the Red Sea, before 
them ; while terrified crowds in their rear announced that 
Menephthah, with an army, was close at hand behind in hot 
pursuit. The weather, moreover, was terrible. A wild storm 
howled through the air. It seemed as if all was ruined. 
Weeks had passed since they left Pithom, and it had come 
to this. 

But suddenly the command came to go forward! Swaying 
on, therefore, towards the stormy waters, ignorant what was 
to happen, they found, to their astonishment, that the hurri- 
cane had swept back the waves and bared the sands, so that 
&@ passage lay open before them, where, usually, there was 
only sea, On, on, on pressed the vast crowd. Night fell, but 
the pillar of fire, and, we may believe, many flaming cres- 
sets, showed the right course to those still on the African side. 

And now, at last, the whole of the Hebrews, with all they 
had, were on the farther shore when the vanguard of Pha- 
raoh’s army came up. ‘To let the prey escape would be eter- 
naldishonor. Squadrons of splendid cavalry therefore dashed 
over the sands after the fugitives, amidst all the rage of the 
tempest. But it was easy to step from comparatively firm to 
treacherous footing ; and erelong the wind fell, and the waters, 
free to return to their wonted level, rolled back to their place, 
engulfing the Egyptians, so that morning broke on a wide 
breadth of sea, beneath which lay the enemies of Israel and 
Jehovah! God had divided the flood for his people. The 
Hebrews had become a nation of freemen! 


Bournemouth, England. 





THE GRAVE OF AN ARMY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It did not need much military skill to see that Moses had 
led his unwarlike crowd of slaves into a very awkward cul de 
sac. For a host whose safety was in instant flight to encamp 
deliberately on the dangerous side of the sea would look like 
madness to Pharaoh’s captains and to many Israelites. But 
God often brings his servants into similar straits, with a path- 
Jess sea in front and an irresistible enemy hard on their rear. 
Faith is tested by the apparent hopelessness of the position. 
It is strengthened by the wonderful deliverance. Their ap- 
parently desperate plight occasioned the first of the long 
series of murmurings and faithless fears among the people, 
and the first of the manifold displays of Divine power, which 
rebuked, but often vainly, that distrust. 

The first point in the lesson is the barrier set by God be- 








tween the fugitives and their pursuers, One can easily imagine 
the dread of the undisciplined Israelites, with their hereditary 
awe of their masters, as they saw the six hundred chariots of 
Pharaoh and the mass of cavalry coming whirling down on 
them. They expected nothing but an immediate attack, 
which they were unfit to resist. It was probably near night- 
fall, and darkness would probably bring the enemy on them 
to slaughter them, cooped up like sheep in a pen. But God 
set a barrier between them and danger. The purpose of the 
removal of the pillar from its usual station to the Israelites’ 
rear is plain from the result attributed tothat removal. It was 
to keep off a night attack, as well as to veil the night march. 

It would evidently have been good tactics to have rushed 
upon the defenseless horde at once, and something extraor- 
dinary must have kept the Egyptian force inactive. Josephus 
says that they were too much exhausted to fight, But the 
story told here gives the true reason. The guiding pillar 
became a guarding wall of separation, and, as seems to be im- 
plied in the narrative, wrapped the pursuers in thick dark- 
ness, while it poured needed light on the fugitives. There is 
no hint that the Egyptians knew whence the gloom that hin- 
dered their movements came. Probably to their apprehen- 
sion there was nothing more than an unusually dark night. 
They could not see what was blazing on the other side of the 
rampart of gloom, nor what their prey was doing. So they 
had to wait inactive. 

That barrier and its effects teaches large and permanent 
truths, The pillar was fire veiled in cloud,—a symbol of the 
divine glory mercifully shrouded in order that it may be re- 
vealed, and manifested in gracious condescension to our weak- 
ness in such forms as our eyes can bear to look on. It 
changed its place, and probably its form, and certainly its 
function, according to Israel’s need. On the march it was a 
column of smoke, cloud by day, and with a heart of fire which 
glowed the more as darkness deepened. When it came be- 
tween the enemy and the people, it became as a wall. God 
varies the aspects of his presence in correspondence with 
men’s needs. That which guides also guards. The barrier 
had two sides,—one light, the other darkness. All God's 
revelation has the same double character, and produces simi- 
lar double effecté, according to the eye that looks on it. It 
is a savor of life unto life, or of death unto death; or, as 
Simeon said about the child Jesus, it, like him, is “set for 
the fall and rising again of many.” All depends on which 
side of the pillar we are on. It is either light or darkness to 
each of us, 

The next point is the opening of the strange road for the 
fugitives. Verse 21 puts the connection between the stretch- 
ing out of Moses’ rod and the miracle very strikingly. It 
was not the rod that divided the waters, but it was the act of 
stretching it out, in faithful obedience, that moved Omnipo- 
tence. “Moses stretched out his hand...and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back.” 

We need not discuss the physical accompaniments of the 
miracle. It is of small moment whether the wind was due east, 
or northeast, or southeast. No wind that ever blew would 
naturally blow water in two opposite directions, so as to make 
a path with water on either hand. Wind is not a wedge. 
Nor is there any occasion to bring in the agency of an ex- 
traordinary ebb tide, which might leave the head of a gulf 
bare, but would not part its waters in two. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose th&t the place left dry was shoal water, for 
it was deep enough to drown all the Egyptians before they 
could get back to the western shore. All these attempts to 
minimize the miracle break down. No doubt there was, so 
to speak, a natural substratum, just as in the Egyptian 
plagues, or as Christ took five loaves and multiplied them, 
The wind had something to do, but the production of such 
results transcended “ nature.” 

It may be noticed that the necessity of allowing sufficient 
time for the passage of two millions of people with herds and 
flocks obliges us to suppose that the road was ready at an 
early time of the night, and that therefore the wind which 
blew “ all night” was, for the greater part of that time, at ail 
events, used to keep the piled-up waters back. Psalm 77: 
16-20 gives a picture of that night, in which a thunderstorm 
and an earthquake are introduced, and it may be that these 
did really accompany the miracle; but it is more probable 
that the psalm is simply describing in the usual poetic fashion 
the theophany. 

But that strange road teaches us how faithful use of the 
means God provides has power to move his power. It teaches, 
too, that he uses nature as his instrument for his people’s 
safety ; that no circumstances are so apparently desperate 
but in them we may trust, and out of them he can bring us; 
that he is wont to wait till the last moment beforg he opens 
a way of escape, but that open it he will. Pharaoh may 
have Israel apparently at his mercy. The church or the in- 
dividual may be as if between hammer and anvil, and in a 
moment the finishing blow will fall. But the sea shall be 
rolled back, rather than that a man who is guarded by God 
shall perish. 

The next point is the passage by the fugitives. The point 
at which it was effected is quite unknown. The Red Sea 
extended much to the north of its present limits, and the 


passage was probably made at a place which has long been | 
permanently dry land. It was no narrow lane that couig 
allow of the passage of that unwieldy host in one night, 4 
broad path must have been provided, and even then one cay 
imagine the hurry, confusion, and awe. Apparently we my 
suppose that the darkness was lighted by the pillar, ag j, 
would have been scarcely possible for the march to have beey 
effected in the dark. 

But even then that rough road, slimy with weed, studded 
with rocks, oozy with sand and slush, must have called fo, 
some courage to venture on it. So the Epistle to the He. 
brews says that the Israelites passed through the sea “ by 
faith.” Some reliance on God they must have had, or they 
would not have ventured to put a foot on the wet bottom, 
But no doubt, in that stombling, hurrying crowd of fright. 
ened men, women, and children, fear of Pharaoh was strongly 
mingled with faith in God. 

The passage may well be taken as an emblem of the pi. 
grimage of life. God does open safe paths for those who 
trust him. The very dangers are often turned into means of 
protection, as the waters were piled like walls on either 
side, or, as Moses’ song says, “as an heap” of corn on the 
barn floor, The way of deliverance is often a very strange, 
rough road, hard to travel, and needing faith to venture on, 
It has often to be trodden by night, but there is light to 
guide, and when the dawn comes the fugitives stand on the 
safe shore. 

Next comes the pursuit. We are not told whether the 
hindering darkness wrapped the Egyptians till the flying 
nfass was beyond their reach, but at some point in the night 
the mysterious obstacle to sight and action was renioved, and 
the pursuers became aware that their prey was stealing away, 
Did they know where they were,‘as they lashed their chariot 
horses to a gallop to catch up to the Israelites? Probably 
not. If they did, they were so infuriated that they risked 
anything to glut their revenge on their escaped slaves, If 
they did not, they were like others who fight against God 
and his servants, driving on to their own destruction while 
they think only of gratifying their hate. That doomed host 
rushing through the darkness to their doom, and thinking that 
they were pressing to victory, is only too vivid a picture of 
the men who, setting themselves against God and his cause, 
draw down ruin with both hands on their own heads, and 
while they expect triumph are on the edge of utter destruction, 

The night was thinning away, and many of the Israelite 
were safe on land. So it was time to end the tragedy, ani 
“the Lord looked forth through the pillar.” Probably tliat 
means that a sudden blaze of light shot from the pillar, 
which may still have remained in the Israelites’ rear. The 
pursuers may or may not have known who it was that flamed 
above their terrified ranks; but a panic struck them, as it well 
might if the same light showed them where their fury had 
brought them. It needs but a gleam of God's face to kindle 
wild terror in his.boldest foes. So the host was “discom- 
fited.” Alas that any map should quail when God looks on 
him! Alas that his quailing shouid not lead him to repent, 
and abandon his enmity! That face should be the joy of 
every creature. lt must either be that, or the terror of the 
man who does not “love his appearing.” 

He “ took off their chariot wheels.” That can scarcely be 
the meaning of the words, for chariots without wheels could 
not be driven at all. The Septuagint reads “ bound,” and 
the idea seems to be that the wheels were somehow clogged, 
or scotched, so that rapid progress was impossible. What 
ever was done to them, its effect was to flash a sudden, ter- 
rible conviction into the Egyptians’ minds,—that Israel's God 
was fighting against them. They might have known that 
before, but men have a wonderful power of resisting tokens 
that God is resisting them; and the conviction comes with 
the more stunning weight of despair when it comes late. It 
is no time, when a man is halfway across the Red Sea, to be- 
think himself that, if he had obeyed God, he would never 
have driven into it. “Too late, too late; ye cannot come 
out now!” 

The breaking dawn admitted Israel to be spectators of the 
destruction which should have ended their fears. It may 
have added to the Egyptians’ terror, as they saw the full 
danger of their position and the crumbling of the watery 
walls. Again was Moses’ outstretched hand the condition 
precedent to the exercise of God’s power. The intention © 
invest him with dignity as God’s instrument is plain, and for 
the time the people did “ believe in the Lord, and in his #*™ 
vant Moses.” 

Who can picture the horrors of that last despairing struggle 
the disordered crowd reduced to a mob by the fierce instinct 
of self-preservation, the plunging horses, the rush of the retur™ 
ing waters, that already poured between them and the shore? 
It was a brief agony, and then, to use the vivid word of the 
narrative, Jehovah “shook off” (v. 27, “overthrew”) * 
Egyptians, as filth or vermin might be shaken off a garme™™ 
As the first rays of the sun shot down from behind whe 
Israel stood in safety, they were gliuted back from the ¥#" 
that flashed as brightly as if they did not om the ghastly 
corpses of Egypt’s broken strength. 








God is a God of judgment, and to fight him is 
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ensure destruction. Shallow sentimentalism may take offense 
at the destructive aspects of his reign, but a more devout and 
wiser temper will recognize, even while it pities, the right- 
eousness of his jadgments, and will take up the ancient song: 
“ He shook off Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea; 
For his merey endureth forever.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Jehovah overcame all the gods of Egypt in the ten plagues. 
He now shows Israel that he is God of nature, and superior 
to it, by dividing the Red Sea. The people needed this 
object lesson, teaching trust before going into the desert, and 
a new generation needed its repetition at Jordan before enter- 
ing Canaan. 

We need not try to make this miracle easy for the Almighty. 
He will not thank us. The more difficult, the greater the 
lesson. “All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full: unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they 
return again.” He who sends back Amazons and Niagaras 
every day, by some little subsidiary power, can manage any 
sea himself. 

This event was designed to make a stupendous impression 
on the race for all time, and it has. Literature and art teem 
with it. When such gigantic doings are going on as light- 
ing millions of people by night in awful surroundings; as dark- 
ening another great host with consuming terror, and rolling 
that great army, as dead corpses, in the waves; when one of 
the most profound impressions ever made on the human mind 
is being so stamped as to endure for thousands of years,—it 
is very small business to be considering a few gallons of water 
more or less. We should stretch the pupils’ minds to God's 
greatness, not belittle them to our littleness. 

The points are: God rules among and over the nations; a 
rod that divides seas of difficulties goes before every nation 
that serves him, but a rod of iron breaks those who will not. 

Unseen agencies and unknown powers protect and help 
God’s people. All the forces of nature areservitors. The bot- 
tom of the sea is as safe as heaven. 

We want to get used to the great, sublime, awful, forces and 
scenes, storms, tempests, mountains, earthquakes, get a sense 
of superiority to and mastery of them, else when we go into 
the greater scenes and displays of God’s power and glory in 
the next world we shall be terrified instead of being exalted. 
More closely clings the child who walks through tempests 
wild. 


University Park, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The angel of God, which went before,... removed and went 
behind (v.19). When we need leading, God is ready to lead 
us. When we need guarding against enemies in our rear, 
God is ready to guard us in that direction. If we see the 
signs of God’s leadings we are likely to take courage. If we 
miss those signs, we are likely to doubt or to faint. Yet God 
is just as truly watchful and vigilant in the one case as in the 
other. He has given us our orders. It is for us to press for- 
ward in the line of duty, whether we have signs of encour- 
agement or lack them. 

“ Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when he 
qs most invisible.” 

There was the cloud and the darkness, yet gave it light by night 
(¥. 20). God’s providences, which seem as the cloud and the 
darkness in the daytime, may come to be as the light when 
the night shuts in. Stars of hope and cheer shine out above 
us by night, where there was no appearance of them at mid- 
day. Let us not say, when clouds and darkness are round 
about us, that there is no light there. Light is in the cloud, 
—not merely beyond it. That which we shrink from as only 
tloomy, when it first shuts from our sight the things that we 
have been accustomed to look at with deepest interest, may 
Prove to us a clear light on our path, when it is welcomed as 
4 sign of God’s loving presence ; and we can see distinctly in 
the night-time by means of the cloud and darkness that 
dimmed the light of day. 

The waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on 
their left (v.22). It is amazing what a blessing ‘the things 
that we dreaded most become to us, when we go straight 
‘oward them at the call of God! That sea of business 
troubles, which looked as if it never could be crossed, but 
vhich we had no choice but to enter, how it opened right 
and left as we came to it, and then became to us a wall 
*gtlnst competitors on either side, because we had ventured 
into its very depths when it was our clear daty to do that 
tod nothing else! That desert life of danger which we 
sstered with fear and trembling, at the call of our country, 





or of some loved one of our family, or of some dear friend, 
how its very exposures and trying experiences toughened us, 
and trained us, and made us stronger and maniier and hap- 
pier, so that its results to-day—its physical and mental and 
moral results—are as a wall of protection to us on our right 
hand and on our left! There is no place in all the world so 
safe for us as the place of danger, when danger is a duty. 
The best way of caring for ourselves is not to care for our- 
selves, If we want to walk dry shod, with a wall shielding 
us on either hand, the better way is to plunge right over- 
board into a sea of work or of trial or of peril, when God 
says “ Go forward.” 

The Egyptians pursued, and went in after them... . The 
Lord overthrew the Egyptians (vs. 23-27). It is not always 
safe to follow those who are in the path of duty. A place 
that is the safest in the world for one man may be the most 
dangerous in the world for the next man. The portcullis 
which comes down to shut in the endangered refugee, may 
crush to death his close pursuer, Because another man 
actually saves his life and acquires new strength by exposing 
himself in some sea of battle, or pestilence, or perils of search 
for a lost one, it is no reason why you should venture in that 
same line. If God told him to go there, the very waves of 
danger were a shield to him; but if you have no call there, 
those waves may overwhelm you. His risks in business 
prove his safety, because he made them in faith, when God 
commanded them. They would be your ruin if you presumed 
on them without a command from God. The question for 
you is not, Is that other man safe in that sea? but, Do I 
belong there? The call of God settles the question of your 
place of duty and your place of safety. God gives the walls 
of protection to his children when they are where he tells 
them to be. God throws down those very walls on those who 
have no business to be there, 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


After the Israelites had left Goshen, they journeyed towards 
the Red Sea, joyful in the thought that at last their deliver- 
ance had been effected. But their joy was short-lived. 
Though after the tenth plague, which laid low the first-born 
in every Egyptian home, Pharaoh’s pride was for a while 
abased, yet he soon recovered himself, and regretted that he 
had given permission to Israel to leave the land. So he gath- 
ered together his hosts, and pursued after them. He shortly 
overtook the Israelitish multitudes by the shores of the 
Red Sea. 

When they lifted up their eyes, they saw the sea in front 
of them, mountains on either side, and the Egyptian army 
closing in upon them from the rear. The situation was in- 
deed desperate, judged from a human standpoint. They 
could not fight, they could not hide, they could not swim,— 
what should they do? In their distress they took to mur- 
muring, which was the last thing they ought to have done. 
Then it was that Moses cried unto the Lord; and he spake 
unto him, saying, “Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward.” “Once more God made bare his arm, and 
showed his mighty power by causing the Red Sea to go back, 
so that Israel went through on dry land ; and, lest the Egyp- 
tian army should overtake and overthrow his people before 
they were on the farther shore, God placed a cloud between 
Israelite and Egyptian until his people were clean escaped. 
Then the waters returned, and Pharaoh’s horses and chariots 
and armies were overthrown in the depths of the sea. 

Notice, in all the haste of their flight, the Israelites did not 
forget the body of Joseph, unburied now for more than two 
centuries, but took it with them, thus fulfilling the oath that 
he took of the people when he said, “ God will surely visit you, 
and you shall] carry up my bones from hence.” I suppose no 
body ever lay so long unburied as did that of Joseph,—show- 
ing thus, not only his faith, but their faith, in God’s ultimate 
fulfilment of his promises. 

All these experiences of the Israelites are object lessons 
for us. Their difficulties, their temptations, failures, and vic- 
tories, as a nation, are singularly repeated in the experiences 
of God’s children every where. 

Egypt was to them a land of bondage, slavery, and suffer- 
ing. So the sinner in these days finds himself bound by an- 
other in chains of sin. He would fain escape at times, makes 
good resolutions, weeps tears of sorrow over‘his failures, but 
nevertheless is powerless, The Pharaoh of sin holds him in 
too tight a grasp. If he is to be delivered at all, it must be 
by divine power. This is why the Master himself came to 
this world,—that he might proclaim liberty to the captive, 
might break the chains of the enslaved, and set the prisoner 
free. There is no deliverance from the power of sin, except- 
ing it comes through the divine spirit of the living God, 
wofking in the lives and upon the hearts of his creatures. 

Make the scholars understand clearly that no mere good 
resolutions, signing of the pledge, taking of vows, will help 





them, unless their dependence is upon God, and upon him 


After Israel had fairly started away from the land of bond- 
age, Pharaoh made every effort in his power to regain his 
control overthem. So, after the sinner bas broken away from 
the bondage of sin, Satan will make every effort in his power 
to draw him back again. Many a young believer who has 
just started on bis Christian course is surprised to find that 
temptations gain in power, instead of losing. He had not ex- 
pected this, and wonders over it, and is alarmed by it. Be not 
alarmed, Do not wonder. Satan never troubles those whom 
he has completely in his power, for they are safe; but as soon 
as he feels a soul is about to escape, then he bestirs himself. 
It is singular, but it is true, that increased temptations are 
one of the signs that the soul has escaped from the bondage 
of its master. Do what the Israelites did,—look to God, and 
out of the temptation he will make a way of escape. 
In which direction does this way of escape lie? Always 
forward. Had Israel gone back to Egypt, they would have 
courted final disaster. Only “ Forward!” must be their watch- 
word, and the watchword of all seekers and of all saints, 
“Yes, but the Red Sea is there!” Never mind. God shall 
cause that to divide, and we shall come off victorious, while 
our enemies pressing on behind will be bitterly overwhelmed, 
“ March on then right boldly, the sea shall divide, 

The pathway made glorious, 

With shoutings victorious 

We'll join in the chorus, 

The Lord will provide.” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


The Exodus.—Ask for the name of the book from which 
our lesson is selected, and explain its meaning as “ departure,” 
or “ going out.” Recall some Jeading events from our studies 
in Genesis, the book of beginnings. It will show the scholars 
how to take quite comprehensive views of prominent facts in 
Bible history, if the teacher will question briefly of God 
selecting one man to be the father of a race of chosen people, 
of the promises renewed to Isaac and Jacob, Recall the 
children of Israel in Egypt, because sinful brethren had sold 
their brother to be a slave boy ; then how Jacob and his whole 
family went to live and die in Egypt, and their children, and 
children’s children, long after, became a great nation, Let 
the children tell of their slavery and bitter lives, their only 
hope the promise that God would some time take the children 
of Israel back to Canaan. What had Joseph asked to be 
done with his body? Review the saving of Moses, his forty 
years of education in the palace, forty more years of prepara- 
tion as a shepherd, his call to go before King Pharaoh to 
say “ Let my people go.” What was the last dreadful plague 
sent upon the Egyptians? What feast did the Israelites keep 
that same night? What was the mark or sign on the doors 
where the angel passed over? Of whose coming and death 
was there a sign in every Passover lamb, and the marks of 
the saving blood ? 

Parting Words and Gifts.—While death was in every house 
of the Egyptians, they were eager to have the children of 
Israel go. Pharaoh sent in the night to Moses and Aaron, 
and said, “ Rise up—go—serve the Lord as ye have said, 
Take your flocks and herds, and be gone.” The people, too, 
urged them to go in haste; for they said, “ We be all dead 
men.” It was fear which made them willing, not true re- 
pentance; though Pharaoh said, when he told them to be 
gone, “ Bless me also.” There was no confession of sin or 
wrong, but fear of the Lord who held life and death in his 
hands, That was why, when the Israelites asked for parting 
gifts, they were given, not for love or remembrance, but be- 
cause Pharaoh’s people were in distress. Moses told the 
Israelites that the Lord said every man and every woman 
should ask (see Revised Version) of their neighbor jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold. They did so, and it was willingly 
given, not lent. They did not borrow, or mean to return ; they 
asked these things as parting gifts, and some pay for their hard 
years of slavery. 

How the Israelites Went.—They went in haste; they were 
hurried away ; the unbaked dough in their kneading-troughs 
was hastily bound up in bundles of clothing, and the great 
company—fathers, mothers, little children, and flocks— 
started away in the light of the full moon. You could not 
count how many, but we read, “The Lord did bring the 
children of Israel out of the land of Egypt by their hosts.” 
Read Exodus 12 : 37-42, and find how many men were in the 
company, how many years the children of Israel had been in 
Egypt, and how they went away. 

How They were Led.—They were not left in doubt how to 
march, or in what direction. The Lord who called them out 
of Egypt made the way so plain that they did not have to 
listen to trumpet-calls passed across the long line of march, 
or look for waving flags or banners carried high for all to see 
and follow. The Lord himself, by day and by night, kept 
before their eyes the sign of his presence with them, and his 





alone, 


leading them to go or stay as he willed. It was a great 
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pillar of cloud by day, and fire by night; so large and plain, 
and reached so high, that each child might see it wherever 
he might be; and at night so bright that it shone over all the 
thousands, and gave them light. When it rested, they were to 
rest; when it moved before them, they were to arise and follow. 
So God led them, and made their way plain before his face. 

Pursued.—Did Pharaoh and his people miss the nation who 
had left them? Flocks and cattle were untended, brickyards 
empty, walls unfinished, the busy hum of building and dig- 
ging stopped, the workmen had gone. Pharaoh’s heart was 
hard; no pity or justice entered his thoughts. “ Why did 
we let them go?” he said. He ordered his captains and his 
horsemen, his hundreds of war chariots, to follow, to overtake 
and rush upon the Israelite people. 

Overtaken.—The Israelites were encamped near the sea; 
mountains were on two sides of them, the sea before them. 
They looked, and close—almost upon them—they saw Pha- 
raoh’s army. Do you wonder that they were afraid, and cried 
for help? Moses told them not to be afraid, and said, “ The 
Lord shall fight for you.” 

Go Forward.—The Lord told Moses to speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel that they go forward. How could they with 
the sea before them? Does God ever command us to do 
what is impossible? For the soul willing to obey, he always 
provides a way. He said to Moses, “Lift thou up thy rod, 
and stretch out thine hand over the sea.” 

The Angel of the Lord.—It was God’s presence in the 
pillar of cloud and of fire, like the flame Moses saw in the 
burning bush. The pillar was a guide and a defense. Not 
one of Pharaoh’s foremost captains could touch one delayed 
or lingering fearful Israelite, for the cloud went behind all 
Moses’ great company. It was darkness, shadowing, bewil- 
dering all Pharaoh’s host; it was brightness, showing every 
step of safe escape to the Israelites, What had God told 
Moses to lift up over the sea? All night the Lord senta 
strong wind, and the parted waters stayed on either side while 
the Israelites walked in a dry path across the midst of the sea. 

Enemies Overthrown.—On came the hosts of Pharaoh, in 
the darkness not knowing that they were in the path of the 
sea, Their chariot wheels dragged heavily, crashing against 
each other in the confusion ; for “the Lord looked unto the 
host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud.” One flash-light of God’s power struck terror through 
all their broken ranks. “ Let us flee,” they said; “for the 
Lord fighteth for the Israelites.” Could they flee? The Lord 
told Moses to lift his hand again over the sea, the waters re- 
turned to their place, perhaps with storm, wind, thunder, 
and lightning. Horsemen, captains, soldiers, with all their 
heavy armor on, and bearing weapons, were drowned. Of all 
who pursued, not one was left. 

Saved.—Could Moses have saved the people? What did 
he stretch out over the sea? He obeyed the Lord who saved 
his people, but had they any work to do or part in being 
saved? Did they obey when Moses bade them prepare for 
the journey? Did they walk on when Moses told them to 
“go forward”? Did they believe when Moses said, “The 
Lord shall fight for you”? The Lord helps those who obey 
and believe. Moses said, “The Egyptians whom ye have 
seen to-day, ye shall see no more forever.” The next morn- 
ing they saw their dead bodies dashed along the seashore. 
In the Book of Hebrews we read our golden text. Try if 
you can give proof of how the people obeyed, and how they 
believed, and then write in your notebook “ Obedience,” 
“ Faith.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Before the lesson opens, draw on the blackboard an outline 
of the map used in these exodus lessons, with the recent ad- 
dition of the peninsula of Sinai. 

Include in this review all the lessons in Exodus, allowing 
the children to draw in turn the places mentioned. 

If the children, while at work on the map, recall the 
stories about Jacob and Joseph, and ask to make “ the tents 
in the land of Canaan,” allow them to do so; otherwise do 
not suggest a line outside of our lessons in Exodus, for the 
sake of keeping the map as simple as possible. 

In order to make the story of the exodus a complete 
whole, allow space on the board for drawing—near the close 
of the lesson—an outline of the “ Promised Land.” 

To leave the Israelites still in the wilderness, even though 
saved from the army of Pharaoh, would hardly be a satisfac- 
tory lesson for these children, who will wish to have a glimpse 
of this Promised Land, where the people were safe at last, 
beyond the reach of the cruel king. 

We left the Israelites at the “ great feast.” Allow the chil- 
dren to describe the feast of the Passover in their own words, 
the teacher recalling to them the symbols of haste. 

Yes, they had to hurry away before daylight, because the 
king was already feeling sorry he had said they might go. 

After making quite a vivid description of this scene,—ihe 


carrying the babies, the fathers driving their flocks,—describe 
the necessary preparation for long journeys through desert 
lands. The people must be sure to earry plenty of water and 
food for themselves and for ali the cattle and sheep. 

Show on the map the direction in which they were to 
travel. It would be best, at this point, to draw the outline of 
the “ Promised Land,” that the children may watch their 
progress towards it. 

These children have so little knowledge of direction, and 
it would be so difficult for them to hold in mind a possible 
safe arrival, that it would be best not to postpone indefinitely 
the story of this fulfilment of God’s promise. 

Indicate by a small circle on the map the direction of the 
first day’s journey northeast, and the first encampment (Suc- 
coth). Here the people found plenty of water for their flocks. 
This circle is where they found water, and you may draw tents 
around it. Here the people helped each other in watering their 
flocks, and putting up tents, and taking care of the children. 
Another day they traveled way over here (Pi-hahiroth). 

Having, in the progress of the story, brought the Israelites 
to the shores of the Red Sea, show pictures of Pharach’s pur- 
suing army ; one in which the soldiers are taking aim, stand- 
ing in their chariots, with their horses in full gallop, will be 
the most attractive. 

Then quote verses 26 and 27. Emphasize the clause, “That 
the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their 
chariots, and upon their horsemen.” This, with the clause 
“ And the Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the 
sea,” will be sufficiently effective without the teacher’s added 
comment. 

APPLICATION. 

Teach the golden text at this point. The idea of faith, 
however, is an abstraction that cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained to the children, who have never known doubt, but 
the application can be made something in this way: Because 
the Israelites believed God could keep them “ safe and dry,” 
they were able to walk through the midst of the sea without 
“feeling very much frightened.” Give opportunity here for 
a little free discussion about being frightened in times of 
danger, with the underlying thought of God’s protection. 
Then quickly draw the lines, showing the journey through 
deserts and pleasant places, rivers, mountains, etc., and hastily 
bring the Israelites safely “ home.” 

We will say nothing of the long period of time, of devia- 
tions from the direct road, or of the death of Moses, in order 
to simplify as much as possible. 

We may leave the Israelites “safe at home,” and make our 
conclusion concrete, by showing some memento of the Holy 
Land. Emphasize, in closing, the guidance of God through 
the long journey. 

NOTES, 

If this plan does not crowd too many ideas into one lesson, 
the children might be told also of the pillar of cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night ; or, perhaps it would be 
better to reserve this incident for an addition to our review 
for next Sunday. 


Northampton, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ He leadeth me.” 

“ Where he leads I’ll follow.” 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea.” 
“* Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near,” 

“ How firm a foundation.” 

“ Simply trusting every day.” 

“ Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

“* My faith looks up to thee.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Tue Lorp LooKED FORTH UPON THE Host oF THE 
Eeypt1ans.”—This “glance of the Lord” and its marvelous 





families assembling at the place of meeting, the mothers 


effects are accepted unquestioned as evidences of supernatural 
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greatly lost upon a mind possessed by the vain superstition 
that many eyes of men have power, by looking askance, tg 
inflict irreparable injury. Blue beads are supposed to posse 
great virtue for the warding off of this evil. If a man has, 
particularly fine mare, you may count on finding at least one 
blue bead strung on and tied among the hairs of her tail o 
mane, as her beauty may easily excite the envy of one who 
has the evil eye. Thus, also, an Arab father will seek to 
guard the son in whom ali the pride of his life is centered, 
As a result of their intercourse with Europeans, the dragoman 
may be justly regarded as the class most completely emanci. 
pated from the thrall of Arabian superstition. But this par. 
ticular superstition dies hard. I remember being startled by 
the vehemence with which one of the most enlightened of 
these men flared up on my suggesting that this about the 
evil eye was all nonsense. “ He what has experience, knows 
what he has experience,” he exclaimed, and continued, in 
broken English, “I one time ride a very beautiful horse; we 
going from Jericho to Jerusalem. I riding in front, very 
proud, and forget my enemy. The horse galop splendid, 
when he fall. I hurt, and horse so hurt, nobody could never 
ride him again. And I know the eye that did it /” 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THE Pursuit (Exod. 12 : 29 to 14: 19).—What finally 
persuaded Pharaoh and the Egyptians to let the Israelites 
go? How were the gold, silver, and raiment given them by 
the Egyptians merely their due? The land of Succoth, 
where the Hebrews gathered,—where was it situated? How 
many people took part in the exodus? (Exod.12:37.) What 
three possible routes to Palestine lay before Moses? Why 
did he choose the southern, the Red Sea, route? What led 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians to change their minds, and pur- 
sue the Hebrews? When they came up with the Hebrews, 
how were the latter situated ?_ What barrier was on the east? 
west? south? north? What, and where, was the great wall 
of Egypt? 

2. THE PILLAR OF THE CLouD (vs. 19, 20).—How do 
Eastern caravans still guide their straggling companies! 
What was this supernatural pillar like? (Exod. 13 : 21, 22) 
Why was such a guide needed? How is it that always God 
is darkness to his foes, and light to his children? (2 Cor. 
2:16; 1 Cor. 1: 18-24.) What are some of the pillars of 
fire and cloud that God still sets before his marching hosts? 

3. THe Sea, Dry Lanp (vs. 21, 22).—Why could not the 
Hebrews go around by the north of the sea? What is the 
condition of the northern end of the Red Sea? What proof 
have we of the possibility of the passage of the Red Sea even 
without a miracle? Why should we have no hesitation about 
advancing, when God bids us to do something, no matter what 
seeming impossibilities may confront us? Against what were 
the waters a rampart for the Israelites? How and when do 
our troubles and dangers become safeguards and protections? 

4. Tue Ecyprians TROUBLED (vs. 23-25).—What reason 
is there for thinking that the Pharaoh was not present with 
his army? What natural agencies may God have used t 
wrench off the chariot wheels of the Egyptians? In what 
manner may the Lord have “looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians”? (Psa. 77 : 15-20.) How is this typical of the 
only thing that should really trouble any one? What is 
the only sensible thing to do when we perceive that God is 
fighting against us? How can we tell whether he is on our 
side ? 

5. Tue Eoyprians OvVERTHROWN (vs. 26-29).—The fact 
that God used Moses so much through all these mighty evens 
—what does that show about his way of dealing with men’ 
Why does God work so uniformly through the hands of met, 
stretched out in obedience to his will? What indicationsaré 
there always, in such events, that it is the Lord (v. 27) who 
does the work, and not men? What natural forces may God 
have used to bring about the sudden return of the waters’ 
Through what different kinds of perils do you know of God’s 
leading his people? How can we make sure of having bia 
to lead us? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What persuaded Pharaoh to let the Israelites go back 
to Palestine? 2. By what way did they return? 3. Whea 
Pharaoh changed his mind about freeing such valuable work- 
men, where did his army catch up with them? 4. Ho¥ 
were the Hebrews hemmed in? 5. How did God make # 
way through the Red Sea? 6. What happened to Pharaoh’ 
army when it tried to follow? 7. What does this lesson tel 
you about God as a leader of men? 

Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 
i. How had it come to pass that the Israelites were ** the 





interference in human affairs. But their impressiveness ig 


Red Sea? 2. What danger threatened them there? 3. ># 
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, did God do to deliver them? 4. How did God destroy their | simply a method in which pastors, superintendents, | move on lower levels; but the average is very high, and 
enemies? 5. In what must we imitate the Israelites, that | teachers, students, and workers co-operate for Bible | many special eminences become as Pisgah’s top for vis- 
. we may be delivered from danger? instruction. ions of the Promised Land. They regularly and steadily 
a Norg.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. The general plan is as simple as possible. A brief | cultivate Christian living of the highest order. That 
. ene faprmed cn 8 Sites fee tes welead eon. ben constitution, 80 arranged as to be a guide, but not a fetter, | which is divisive, questionable, weakening, finds in them 
r pore specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, provides only the most obvious forms, entrusting the en- no favor. Merely asa contribution to vital religion, the 
0 philadelphia, Pa. tire spirit and movement to each convention and its | Sunday-school associations have been invaluable. 
0 working officers. The geographical divisions, town-| Very pronounced, also, is their didactic, educational 
1, ship, county, and district, are familiar to the people. | result. In this respect, the first chairmanship was a 
us LESSON SUMMARY. Each division may make its own regulations, but, unless happy omen. Professor O. M. Mitchell, the astronomer 
i- The way in which God leads is the best way possible for | otherwise provided, the usual officers are chosen, and the | and educator, presided at the opening; and in the chair 
. the children of God. Obstacles are no obstacles in that path. | president of a township is ex officio vice-president of the | and on the platform he has been followed by a series 
7 Hindrances are helps, Perils are guards. Light shines out | county, the president of a county vice-president of | ever lengthening, in which teachers of every degree, 
af of the cloud. Winds and waves build walls of defense, and | the district, and so on. Conversely, the executive com- | professors and presidents in colleges and universities, 
he the stormy sea becomes a highway of safety. mittee in each grade may, if necessary, provisionally fill | instructors in common and high schools, normal special- 
ms It matters not who oppose God’s dear ones, The most | .1y vacancy in the next lower grade, The state com- | ists and plain people in humble stations, gifted with : 
o powerful aa ma! eens aguest those ny oe mittee naturally has charge of the whole, A star is the | educational instinct, have united to aid the great host of 
* keeps. It is not necessary to ght our —~ ane oF ‘ ge symbol of organization, and a banner of full organiza- | teachers in Obio’s schools of the Word. The striking 
= the path of duty. All we have to do is to go straight for- tion. Thus a “star county” is one which has a working | testimonies, for instance, of a village principal and ofa 
id ward in that path, and God will attend to those who would eer aiiah onmeakall da“b oun g Lessiaal ’ , . a Aer & N _ P Prowse 
* Sites y-school association, and a “ banner co ~ one | classical professor, both emphasize the educational up- 
God is as ready to work wonders for us as he was to work thus organized, with each township or city also or- lift realized through this grand complexus of institutes 
Hebrews. We ought to be at least as ready ganized, and the full county apportionment contributed | and assemblies. a ' 
wonders for the a in aid of the state association. But the State Sunday-school Association and its aux- 
as the Hebrews to believe in God, and to go forward when : . , —_ : : 
be op commnanilh And this suggests the equally simple and obvious plan iliaries are most notable as a gospel service, simple but 
of financial support. Every Sunday-school in Ohio is | mighty, for Bible diffusion and mastery. The plans for 
ADDED POINTS. earnestly invited to make at least one good annual offer- | mutual stimulus and suggestion, house-to-house canvas, 
Angels and clouds obey God’s bidding. They are before ing for state and international work. A few schools fol- | township visitation and oversight, neighborhood schools 
us or behind us, as he sees to be best for us, low the more excellent way of giving for this purpose in neglected districts, aud uniform lesson selections, have 
ous By day or by night we are guarded against all enemies, the fifth Sunday collections in all those months which | been so influential that, notwithstanding some lapses 
when God protects us. are enriched with five Sundays, No tax or assessment | and comparative failures, we believe there are to-day a 
ally Moses stretches out his hands, but God does the work. It| is attempted, but in recent years the sum of five thou- | hundred thousand more pupils in the Sunday-schools of 
ites is our duty to use our hands in the work of God, but only | sand dollars has been apportioned among the eighty- | Ohio than there would have been but for thesc agencies, 
by God can give power to our hands. eight counties pro rata with total Sunday-school enrol- | And the possibilities are still more encouraging. The 
oth, A look from the Lord gives cheer or causes despair, com-| ment. The treasurer very accurately credits each county | last reported total of officers, teachers, and pupils was 
low forts or dismays, according to our personal relations te the | with its every penny, whether from schools or individu- | 737,319. A detailed exhibit is to be made this year, 
hat Lord, als; and, though all thought of a debt is most emphati- | Another will be due in 1897, and still another in 1900, 
Vhy The Lord’s forces are always fighting for the Lord. If we | cally discarded, yet the counties increasingly feel a re- | Over a half-million of our youth are still ungathered. 
led are in the Lord’s service, those forces are fighting for us. If| gnonsibility and pride in standing at par or premium | Cannot the million line be reached within the next six 
= we are agaiust the Lord, those forces are fighting against us. upon the apportionment record. Gifts from individuals | years? Such are the possibilities, that, if pastors and 
me There comes a time when the stoutest heart realizes that it | are also invited, ten dollars establishing a life member- | workers thoroughly and earnestly unite, we may hope to 
~r cannot contend with God. , Seat ee ship, and one dojlar a sustaining membership for one | close the century with the Sunday-school army of the 
- God makes clean work when he rises up in his might.| y2,, Aji such members are entitled to the Ohio Sun- state a million strong. ONE MILLION IN 1900! Noble 
cal Hething is left of that which he determines to wipe out. day-school Worker and the annual report, both being | aspiration for associated Sunday-school work in Ohio, 
ies? valuable publications. At the present time “banner|  (Qjeriin, O, 
2) et in any — r¢ 1 prey individuals, both to 
«G aid the genera) work and bring the respective counties to . : ” 
sa WORK AND WORKERS. a full banner standing, with apportionment made up THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES. é 
rs of — from the beginning. The apportionment system, now| Gatherings for study and intellectual and spiritual 
sts? CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. having been in operation eleven years, has proven by &| improvement are more and more becoming a feature of 
t the Conan, Wb MAIR ia octet iscesicve vocscaton sg sbisceeceense ovens May 29-31 | steadily increasing volume of receipts and a constantly | the summer season, and it is most gratifying to notice 
s the i OO ii sabe ticacsts da nvccnin svt rents entecpase pesnsenes June 5-7 widening sense of responsibility its value as interesting that those for Bible study and conference on Christian 
proof South Dakota, at Miller .....0000 .00000 sessecese coccee cocees seseee June 5-7 | 4}) sections and classes, and enlisting them in active sup- | work again take a prominent part in the season’s pro- 
even Sain.) Ries pareeny sonsee ce sathenvrnnane eascencoty rye : me re port, both material and moral, gram. The Northfield conferences will be held as usual 
wee New York at Ithaca... sd aiesitdichlininetia alee 96-28} So much for internal economy. Abroad, the state | during the summer of 1894, and the varied character of 
veel Manitoba, at Winnipeg. csssssscssossscosssseessees snes June 27, 28 | association stands auxiliary, both in representation and | these will furnish new opportunity for many to enjoy 
heed BP, O0 WN ticneiek obsess tectessesbessésie we June 29 to July 2 | funds, to the international and world conventions. To | their rich spiritual as well as educational advantages. 
en do Chautauqua (Int. Executive Committee meeting, this correlation and universal outlook the Sunday-school| The first of these, the Young Women’s Conference, 
lon! Int. Fieid Workers’ conference)....... August 16-18 | system is truly cosmopolitan, a society for mankind, | will be held at Northfield, Massachusetts, June 22-28. 
eason North Carolina, at Durham, 2.00000 .00000.00000 cosseeeee August 21-23 wielding not the slightest civil or ecclesiastical power, | It will be conducted by the International Committee of 
, with Kentucky, Ot -Rerswel VilG.:..:.... 202005 seeds covosooee voseee August 28-30 yet offering its benefits to every human soul, and actually | Young Women’s Christian Associations. Among those 
ed to New Brunswick, at Fredericton. ...........+++ ~+seeeeneOctober 16-18 guiding and inspiring, especially through International | who will be present and address the sessions of this con- 
— Southern Califoruia, at Vemtare....eee..sseesseenre November 5-7 | jessons, the Bible studies of more than twenty-two mil- | fereuce will be Major D. W. Whittle; the Rev. Dr. 
f the Michigan, at Grand Rapids................:ss+0ssssseeees November 13 li in all Christi pyre londe W.H.P.F New York City: the R Dr. Al W 
of the Connecticut (biennial), at New London.........., November 13-15 | “1008 in @ ration and missenary ‘ands, oS. , FORBES, HOW Sere Wy; SO Sey, Se ee 
hat is The modern Sunday-school movement, springing from | der McKenzie, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Pauline 
od is agospel impulse for the destitute, becamea stream ofcoher- | Root; Mrs. Ashley Carus- Wilson of Montreal; Mrs. A. J. 
n our OHIO SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. | ent and forceful influence through three correlated powers; | Gordon of Boston, and Mrs. W. F. Smith; and Mr. D. L. 
namely, the press, Christian union, and organization. | Moody will be a frequent speaker. Miss Emma Silver 
e fact - & roe Robert Raikes used the columns of the Gloucester paper | and Professor Dr. W. W. Moore will conduct the classes in 
events According to Professor Tuckerman, associated Sunday- | which he edited ; and when he, an Episcopalian, joined Bible study. The music will be in charge of Miss Mary 
men? school work in Ohio had its origin in a season of special | with William Fox, a Baptist, and they, with others in | Whittle, together with a number of Vassar students. 
f men, prayer, Some young men at Cincinnati engaged in | the Sunday-school Society at London, the energies of a| The next, the Worid’s Student Conference, will be at 
ns are prayer and consultation regarding “a greater extension | large number were enlisted in a vigorous enterprise. A | Northfield from June 80 to July 10. This conference 
) who of the blessings of the Sunday-school,” resolved to call | few years later, the London Sunday-school Union incor- | is held at the invitation of Mr. D. L. Moody for the 
y Go an Ohio general Sunday-school convention, which ac- | porated the idea of free teaching, thus setting forward | ninth successive year, and represents, without question, 
avers! cordingly assembled at that city in 1859, Thus began a| the movement upon a world-wide career. Associated | one of the leading factors of the religious life of the 
God's series of notable gatherings in which no annual meeting | Sunday-school work in Ohio and other states includes all | colleges of America. Since the first gathering in 1886, 
g him has been omitted excepting the one which would regu- these factors. Salvation is its aim, Christian union its | similar gatherings have been organized in different parts 
larly have occurred under the first shock of Civil War in | mode, the press one of its agencies, organization its of our own land, and the ae has wa — 
beck May or June, 1861. Called simply as a convention, the method, and free Bible teaching its chief resource. phe + on — ogy . — oh ee 
When deep impression of its userulness led to a permanent or- In historic harmony with these facts, the Ohio con- | wi e Professor - me 2. a ° : oo e0- 
oui ganizetion long known as “The Ohio Sunday-school | vention had its origin, as above stated, in a circle of | logical Seminary, irginia ; om = er ~ eae 
How Union.” Recently, however, the term “association” | prayer. And the spiritual phase has been prominent to | of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Dr. H. C. Mabie o 
sake # has been substituted for “union,” to avoid the suspicion | this day. Sunday-school gatherings in all grades have | Boston, Massachusetts ; Bishop J. ~wd Thoburn of 
araob's of & special bias toward union schools, The intent is | maintained a high average of religious energy. “ This | India; ™_ J. E. Tuttle of Amherst College ; Senator 
on tell ‘sociated effort among members and friends of Sunday- | good work, my dear brother, sprang from the Sunday- William P. Frye of Maine; Luther D. Wishard of 
‘chools in general for better management, better study | school institute,” writes a grateful pastor, in reporting | New York ; Dr. A. T. Pierson of Philadelphia ; Profes- 
tnd teaching, and better recruiting and holding power. | many conversions. ‘“ The Sunday - school meeting | sor Winchester of " esleyan University ; and the Rev. 
Non-sectarian, yet advocating each believer’s loyalty to | started a revival in all the churches,” testifies another. | Harlon P. Beach of the School for Christian Workers. 
Christ in the church to which he belongs, and which | “ The Sunday-school convention is the spot nearest the | Mr. D. L Moody will not only speak at different times, 
at the church presumably best. expresses his convictions as to | millenium,” adds an experienced Christian. With eight but will preside at the platform meetings. The singing 
_ What the Divine will, the Ohio Sunday-school Association is! hundred meetings in a single year, some will inevitably | will be under the direction of Professor D. B. Towner, 
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The norma! Bible classes will be under the direction of 
Mr. James McConaughy and William H. Sallmon. This 
conference is under the direction of the College Depart- 
ment of the International Committee of Young Meu’s 
Christian Associations, who have spared no time or 
trouble to insure successful gatherings. 

The third and last of the series, the General Conference 
of Christian Workers, at Northfield, August 1-13, held 
under the direction of Mr. D. L. Moody, is the oldest of all 
Northfield conferences, and will bring together many men 
of power and ability, Mr. Moody himself taking charge of 
all the services, The following have already been en- 
gaged as speakers: the Rev. Drs. A. J. Gordon of Boston, 
F. B. Meyer of London, A. C. Dixon of Brooklyn, and 
A. T. Pierson ; the Rev. George C. Needham ; and Major 
D. W. Whittle of Northfield. The singing will be con- 
ducted, as usual, by Messrs. Ira D. Sankey and George C. 
Stebbins. 

More complete information may be obtained, concern- 
ing all matters about program, accommodation, transpor- 
tation, etc., by addressing, with reference to the Women’s 
Conference, Miss Effie K. Price, 1301 Venetian Building, 
34 Washington Street, Chicago; World’s Student Con- 
ference, Mr. Percy C. Leslie, 40 East 23d Street, New 
York City; General Conference in August, Mr, A. G. 
Moody, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL GROWTH IN MEXICO. 


The existence of conventions, and the nature of the 
topics presented at them, afford a test of the stage of de- 
velopment which has been reached by Sunday-school 
work ina country. The following extract from a letter 
received by a member of the Foreign Sunday-school As- 
sociation from a correspondent in Mexico gives an in- 
teresting glimpse of the work in our sister republic : 

“TI send you with this a program of the Second Con- 
vention of the Sunday-schools of the Mexican Republic. 
There were present thirty delegates, one of whom trav- 
eled on foot twenty-two leagues. Six denominations 
were represented, and a hundred different Sunday-schools. 
Nine states sent delegates, and a lively interest was 
shown. Now we are preparing for the local convention 
in this city of Mexico,” 

The program accompanying the above statement con- 
tains such topics as ‘‘ Which is Preferable,—the Uniform 
or Independent Method of Teaching?” “ The Slate in 
the Sunday-school,” ‘‘ Reviews,” and the eminently 
practical question, ‘“‘ What good resulted from the former 
convention, and by what means can better results be 
secured from this?” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS* 


The study of the life of Christ should be mainly his- 
torical. The sources of information are the four Gos- 
pels. The Epistles confirm the truth of these narratives, 
but add few facts. The effort of destructive critics to 
undermine the truthfulness of the four Gospels has been 
successfully met with new evidence as to their early 
origin. 

Accordingly a comparison of the four narratives is 
always the best method of obtaining a clear and full 
view of the history. “‘ Harmonies” have been made since 
the second century, with this purpose in mind. Unfor- 
tunately they too often have failed to recognize the 
divergences as well as the resemblances in the accounts. 
Mechanical agreement has been sought, rather than 
accurate comparison. The English reader, not having 
access to the correct Greek text, has been hitherto un- 
able to make a proper comparison for himself. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that two harmonies have been published 
recently, which not only avoid the errors of the earliest 
harmonists, but present the careful and accurate English 
version of 1881. Either of them will be very serviceable 
for the study of the New Testament lessons during the 
year beginning July 1, 1894. 

The two volumes have many points of resemblance. 
Each is printed in smal! quarto, in order to give room 
for four parallel columns when necessary. That of Dr. 
Broadus has the smaller page, but the amount of matter 
is substantially the same in each. Singularly enough, 








* a Harmony of the Gospels, in the Revised Version. With some 
new features. By John A. Broadus, D D.LL.D. The notes at the 
end of the volume by A. T. Robertson, DD. Small 4to, pp. xviii, 
265. New York- A.C Armstrong &Son. $1.50 

A Harmony of the Gospels, for Historical Study : An Analytical 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels in the English Version of 1451. By 
Wiliam Arnold Stevens, professor of New Testament interpretation 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary, and Ernest De Witt Burton, 
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neither volume contains the suggestions made in the 
American Appendix to the Revised Version. 

The earlier volume, by Dr. Broadus, purposely ignores 
the usual division of the history by passover years, lay- 
ing the greater emphasis upon the historical movement. 
The Galilean ministry is distinguished from the season 
of retirement which followed the return of the twelve. 
The perplexing period, from the feast of tabernacles to 
the arrival at Jericho (before Passion Week) is arranged 
in a different way from Robinson’s,—more nearly as 
Andrews did in his first edition. The Suppér at Bethany 
is placed where it occurs in the accounts of Matthew and 
Mark (against the revised edition of Robinson). In 
many passages brief footnotes are appended, to explain 
the arrangement. In a number of minor details the 
volume differs from both Robinson and Andrews, but 
the general view of the earlier period of the history 
accords with that of the former. The special notes by 
Dr. Robertson, covering forty pages, treat of points of 
special difficulty. ‘The discussions are fair and thorough. 
The synopsis and tables are valuable helps for the use of 
the Harmony. 

The volume of Professors Stevens and Burton resem- 
bles, in its general features, the work of Dr. Broadus. It 
was preceded by an Outline Handbook of the Life of 
Christ, presenting the same chronological arrangement 
and historical divisions as those found in their Harmony. 
The principal divisions are also based upon the histori- 
cal movement, rather than upon the passover years. 
The Galilean ministry is subdivided at the choice of the 
twelve and the return of the twelve. In all there are 
nine parts, and these are set forth on a single page to 
give the student an idea of the history asa whole. The 
Analytical Outline which follows presents a summary 
of the chapters and sections into which the matter of the 
four Gospels is divided in the body of the Harmony. 
The chapters are simply subdivisions of the leading 
parts, and are altogether independent of the chapters in 
the Gospels. They are thirty-five in number, and the 
division has been judiciously made. A good index of 
passages comes next, with convenient distinguishing 
type for the chapters and verses, 

The order of events accepted in the Harmony is mainly 
that of Robinson, though Andrews is followed, to some 
extent, in regard to the Perean ministry. The quadri- 
paschal theory, which accepts John 5: 1 as referring to 
a passover (the second in the public ministry) is adopted 
in the Harmony. The paragraphs of the Revised Ver- 
sion are reproduced almost without variation, and are 
rarely divided between different sections. Indeed, even 
more than in the volume of Dr. Broadus have disloca- 
tions of the verses been avoided. The divergences, as 
well as the correspondences, are fairly presented. In 
addition, the effort has been made to show the parallels 
between sayings and discourses of our Lord which were 
probably spoken at different times. These are not only 
printed as footnotes in the Harmony, but a separate 
table of such sayings is appended. 

As regards the views presented in the volume, a few 
details may be noted: Luke 11: 14-36 is placed in the 
Galilean ministry, while Robinson puts Luke 11: 14 to 
13: 9in this earlier position; a return to Galilee after 
the feast of tabernacles is accepted (against Robinson); 
the healing of the blind man (John 9) is placed imme- 
diately before the feast of dedication (with Robinson, 
against Andrews); the Perean ministry (Luke 11: 37 to 
18 : 14) is divided at 17 : 10, the earlier part being 
placed before the withdrawal to Ephraim (with Andrews, 
against Robinson). 

There is a slight discrepancy in printing the word 
“Gospel,” meaning a book. In the preface a small in- 
itial letter is used, elsewhere a capital. The latter usage 
is more correct. 

Both volumes are accurately printed. They have 
many excellences in common, while each has its own 
valuable peculiarities. A student of the Greek Testa- 
ment will always find the Greek Harmony of Robinson, 
in the revised edition, the best help for thorough com- 
parison ; but for all English students of the Gospels a 
Harmony based upon the Revised Version is almost in- 
dispensable. Only with such a helpcan accurate compari- 
sons be made. Either of these recent Harmonies will 
be a sufficient guide for a real student. j 





Religion in History and in Modern Life : Together with an Essay 
ou the Charch and the Working Classes. By A. M. Fair- 
bairn, D.D., principal of Mansfield College. Oxford. (12mo, 
pp. xv, 271. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50.) 

This is a republication, with additions, of a series of 


lectures Dr. Fairbairn delivered some years ago to the 





protessor of New Testament interpretation in the University of Chi- 
cago, 410, pp. Zi. 249. Boston ; Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.50, 


them with reluctance, as inadequate to his own thought 
and to the subject, but has tried to make them in both 
respects more satisfactory. He admits that at one point 
he has not been able to do what he would have liked, 
He is not an economist, and, while he recognizes tha 
the New Testament teachings have intimate relations to 
economic science, he doubts his own competency to ip. 
dicate these. This modesty is as rare as it is gratifying 
in these days, when clergymen, setting out from acquaint. 
ance with a college text-book and a couple of popular 
treatises, or even novels, undertake to turn the industria] 
world upside down. Dr. Fairbairn as good as hints that 
these extemporized economists are awful warning, 
rather than examples. The new prefatory essay is of 
great value as a very able man’s outlook upon the social 
problems of our time. Like most English writers, he 
indicates a degree of hostility of the working people to 
the church and its mission, which certainly is not true 
of America, The lectures themselves fall into a series 
whose order is historical. They begin with religion in - 
general, and proceed to its development in the Old Tes. 

tament, in the New, in the Christian Church down to 

the Reformation, in modern Europe, and in the present 

age. Those who know Dr. Fairbairn’s methods of dis. 

cussion will realize what rich fields these topics offer him, 


By James S. Dennis, D.D, 


Foreign Missions after a rg , 
and Chicago: Fleming H, 


(12mo, pp. 368. New Yor 
Revell Co. $1.50.) 


This volume on the history, present status, problems, 
and possibilities of mission work, is an excellent one for 
presentation to the good people, whom one finds every- 
where, who fear that ‘‘ missions are a failure.” It is 
breezy and stimulating, a presentation of actual facts 
rather than an abstract statement of principles, but so 
well arranged that the effect of an argument is reached, 
Dr. Dennis finds it necessary, of course, to make use of 
what might fairly be called old material, but he uses it 
so skilfully as to give the impression of freshness. His 
survey of the mission fields of to-day, under the guix 
of repeated “ Macedonian ” cries, is a judicious but im- 
pressive statement of existing conditions, such as no one 
but a missionary could make. It will stir the blood 
every minister or ‘‘ volunteer” who reads it, It is use 
less to recapitulate the statements made in these lectures 
They cover the wide range of missionary purpose, ac- 
tivity, and experience. They show the reasons for bope- 
fulness and patience. They give the practical reasons 
for Christian confidence in the promises of God, The 
common defect in such summaries Dr, Dennis has quite 
largely-avoided. He is an orator, and his lectures read 
well; but he has not overstated or distorted the facts, as 
men are so liable to doin the earnestness of presents- 
tion. The author’s enthusiasm is infectious, yet tem- 
pered by his judgment. He therefore leaves in the mind 
of the reader an impression of trustworthiness, which 
makes his book a valuable one for missionary skeptics. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The portion of the state of Texas lying between the 
Rio Nueces and the Rio Grande is described in an it- 
teresting way by Captain John G. Bourke in Scribner’ 
Magazine for May. Captain Bourke, who is a keen ob 
server and an experienced writer, compares the Rio 
Grande to the Congo, in his references to the “ degraded, 
turbulent, ignorant, and superstitious character ” of the 
population of the surrounding region. 


The current number of Biblia (Meriden, Connecticut) 
contains a facsimile text and translation of a curious 
monument of early Christianity, which was found tr 
cently in Upper Egypt. It is a /ibellus or certificate of 
the reign of Trajan, declaring that the holder has sacri 
ficed to the gods. These documents generally were ob 
tained by such as had been justly or unjustly suspected 
of being Christians, but were now returned to the estab 
lished religion of the empire, that they might avoid legs! 
penalties. We hear much of them in the early age of 
the Church, but this one in Greek, on bebalf of “ Aurelius 
Diogenes [the son] of Satabus, of the village of Alexa 
der’s Island,” is the first that has come to light. It 
addressed “to the supervisors of sacrifices” in the vi 
lage, and for the sake of identification it describes th? 
holder as “about seventy-two years [old], a scar of 
right eyebrow.” The pains to prevent. the use of t 
libellus by any other person than the one rightly entitled 
to it recalls the fact that some of the early Christia® 
accepted such certificates from pagan friends among ‘Dt 
officials, although they neither had sacrificed nor wes" 





workingmen of Bradford,-England. He has republished 


to do so, As much might be said in defense of 
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ractice as of any other “lie of neces- 
sity.” But the early Church condemned 
it as unworthy of a true Christian. 
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8 to A correct statement of the circulation of The 
in. Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
: regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
‘ing than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
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ul advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
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, pages. One copy, 10 ots. a year. School 
res rea subscriptions, to one address, 8 ots. 
facts, as The best and the cheapest. 
resents JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
ret tem- Business Superintendent. 
he mind 
which 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
by 4 = —— — ——_— eee 
eptics. To Sunday-school Teachers 
and Workers. 

In the study of the life of Christ, to be resumed in 
the International Sunday-school lessons, for the six 
bale ne beginning wkh July, no concordance or other 

ween the hel will found more valuable than the new 
¢ armony of the Gospels, for Historical 
in an in- Study,” by Professor WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS 
: . pon bob pad Witt Bunron. ze = be of ial 
cribners Christ's life, but also in the stady of his discourses 
keen ob- and sayings. 
. Those who use the International Sunday-school 
the Rio lessons will find ita help of exceptional vaiue, and 
toall who pursue the Inductive Method of study it 
legraded, will prove indispensable. 
: For sale by all booksellers, od by the publish 
” of the v pe voutge oP one publishers 
SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
ica!) 110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 
necticu —— a 
urious ~® JUST PUBLISHED & 
¢ re THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
ound f . ” ’ 
found we BBB Gem “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
‘ With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
has sacri At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
were 00 For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & SON 
suspected 33 East 17th Street. FY Bow York. 
> . 
the esta Mrs. Crafts’ Primary Teachers’ Quarterly. 
void legal WITH KINDERGARTEN METHODS. 
cenisa > . 
rly age of _WARD & DE MMOND. New York City. 
‘ Aurelius a a 
ses GOLDEN GRAIN, No. 1. 
f Ale . By A BEIRLY. New and best book for Sabbath- 
| . Sample copy, a ‘ 
he, Also best Anthem andSinging-scoool Books 
n the vik _ALFRED BEIRLY, 113 Adams Street, Chicago, Ii. 
; é 
civei* Hi — CHOIR LEADERS. 
scar over Vn 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
‘OR. containing anthems. 
use of the THE JOHN CHURCH €O.. Cincinnati, 0. 
v oot Be CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
Christiss Goon nena | cents for four sample serv ’ 
among (be novus & WOGLOM CO. 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
nor meant GATHER THEM in.” Children’s Day, 
Te te nae 
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If you care for Reminiscences of Great Men, read 


MEMORIES OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, by G. W. SMALLEY 


If you enjoy a Good Story, you have 


A WAITRESS, by CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 


If you are fond of a Strong Serial, do not fail to read 
TRILBY, by Georce Du MAURIER 


If you like Charming Pictures, you will be delighted with 


THE JAPANESE SPRING, by ALFRED PARSONS 


THERE ARE EIGHT OTHER STRONG FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


GOOD ALL THROUGH! 


see 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

















June Issue Ready May 22 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, - New York 
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The Parents of Girls 


Will be interested 


expenses paid. 


The little book, ‘Girls Who Have Push,” sent free to any 


address by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


in a little book in which 100 
girls tell how they were educated in music, 
Singing, art, etc, by THE Lapies’ 


JOURNAL free of all expense, with even living 
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How to study a lesson for its teaching 
How to plan for a lesson’s teaching 
Knowing whom you are to teach 
Knowing what you are to teach 
Knowing how you are to teach 

How to get and hold a scholar’s attention 


How to make clear that which you teach 





Securing your scholar’s co-work 








Testing the scholar’s knowledge 


Fastening the truth taught 





Every one of these underscored words carries with it a 
thought vital to the best teaching-work of any Sunday-school 
teacher. What the Publishers can emphasize here with only a 
black line or two, Dr. Trumbull, in his book “Teaching and 
Teachers,” emphasizes with a wealth of practical illustrations 
and helpful suggestions. « Teaching and Teachers” is the 
outcome of a lifetime’s hard work and hard thinking in and 
for the Sunday-school. It has no rival in its own field. 
Every teacher ought to have a copy of it. A book of nearly 
400 pages. Price, at booksellers or by mail, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The Blakeslee System has been received 
with considerable favor. The plan has post. 
tive merits,"—The Sunday School Times, 


The Bible Study 


Union 
Graded 
Lessons 


FORMERLY CALLED 


The Blakeslee Lessons, 


are meeting with great success 
everywhere. An unusual op- 
portunity is offered to try them 
in comparison with the Inter- 
national Lessons, for a vear’s 
study of the “ Life of Christ,” 
commencing July 1st. They 
can then be tested on their 
own merits, and the school 


study the same subject matter 
as the International System. 











Send for free specimen copies 
of either Primary, Intermediate, or Progres- 
sive Quarterlies, as desired. Address, 


Bible Study Publishing Co, 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, lass. 















SESS ESS 


QOVER THE FIELDS. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
AMONG THE BIRDS. 
AL FAST? OF FLOWERS. 
LIGHTS, *Hinventy? 
CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 


Six Children’s Day Serviees, each 
onea Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100. 


>John J. Hood, Pici,x 


YOLES OEE SETS 
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THE 
SAVIOUR’S 
/ PERFECTIONS 


A Children’s Day service, with floral 
Offerings from the classes, each kind of 
| flower used being an emblem of one of the 
Saviour’s perfections, Words by Carlos T. 
Chester, with Scripture and poetical selec- 
\ tions. Bright music, including a melody 
\ by W. W. Gilchrist, the whole easy for 

any Sunday-school to prepare. 
\. One copy, § Cc. ; 100 copies, $4.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


























AW Summer Blossoms, —5 cts. ea. 
— Sunshine, —3 cts. ea. 
The Children’s King, —5 cts. ea. 
Grateful Ofterings, —5 cts, ea. 
Gems for His Crown,—5 cts,ea, 
Five excellent services complete with Carols, Resp, 
Readings and Recitations. Send 20 cts. in stampe for 
samples of the five. Cantata: FATHER TIME, 
For young people, very fine, price 30 cts. SEND THE 
LIGHT. A missionary setvice, price 5 cts. 

Geo. F. Rosche & Co. ,040 W. Madison St. Chicago, TIl. 
Leer ewreec oar ereeesreoe sors eses 


A DAY WITH BIRDS ano FLOWERS 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns 
Scripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL, 16-PAGE SERVICE. 
loral Prai : ’ 
Fixe. 2. For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
$4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail, 











THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


About Our Father’s Business. 
A Sabbath among the Flowers. 


Both with music and recitations, 5 cts. eac! 











h ; @ per 
100. Twenty others. Send for list. Children’s bay 
Concert Book, 50 cts. Recitations, 32 pages, 15 cts. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 





In ordering goods, or in makin inquiry con- 


cerning anything advertised in this 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the oleer- 








tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday Schoos Zimes, ' 
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_PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
at the following rates, for either o 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year, 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Spy omot or om set of teachers, or of scholars, 
ewill supplied with as mony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individuai addresses, $1.00 each 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate rs. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
| ~~ @ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

esired, 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

kage clubs at fifty cents per ory, to the extent 
hat large paeae may be divi ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character. The free copies for “kage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 





parties weekly 
d or new subscrib- 


package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly ciub rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package ciubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. ‘tf 
wn kage club subscriber intends to change bisor her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. , 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 
#o0n than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
RR a a 20g ae 

The paper will not be sent to anv subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to 
sent free, upon application. 


Tr 


r to en 
rit, will be 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
peckage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pepe so be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
































made with None-Such Mince Meat is 
——4istinguishable by its excellence. Ask 
=——— your Grocer for the Noae-S brand. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 























Other Chemicals 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED que 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK 


FRE containing over 2,500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't failto 


the WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 

Por full particulars how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

BP. @, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


Wiaste 


is overcome by giving the 
body proper anta sufficient 
nourishment. Whitan waste 
is active and you ard losing 
flesh and strength, takin 


Scott’s \ 
Emulsion | 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
It will overcome the waste 
by giving ample novrish- 
ment. Physicians, the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. VY. All Druggists. 


Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 
Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 2c. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Seif- 


Pronouncing BOURGEOIS 











The of the kind in the world, 


y 


_\THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 








rei BIBLE 
only 


one 

is NOW yy +e , 

Large.clear type; New Aidsand Helps; 

fine per: durable bindings. Address 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


on Bibles, Religious Publications, and others. 
est commissions, best terins, etc. 
H.10. FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE HovsgE, Phila., Pa. 


High- 


To sell Bushnell’s 
GENT N Perfect Letter 
Sons ng Noone. 
YO press require. Ly BUsu 
Ss. 


MNELL, 106 
th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 
If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 


for us. Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
8. I, BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUST HAVE Acidic: tree by tusil tor Be. 
etamp. Unrivalied. Only good 

















& 

invented. Beats weights. Sales unpsralicied %12 

aday. Write quick, ‘Sronany. Box 7 . Phila. 
New designs. 
Artistic effect. 
Harm us col 
orings. Great 
value for little 


sam to match, 10c. 
Willlam Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philnda.. Pa. 





At wholesale prices. 
100 SAMPLES 
sent for Se. stage, 
os, J. Myers, 6 Market St..Phila..Pa. 








PUMPS Best. Write 
for our bvok of instru and our 


wonderful m offer, FIELD ForcE 
SP premium offer 


o., 311 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N.Y. 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


Church, Lodge, 





$.C. SMALL 
4Co., 

26 Bromfield St., 

Boston, Mass. 


_ PULPIT. FURNITURE. 


. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
Furniture. Pulpita,. Chairs. etc. 


GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
216 South Second Street. Phila... Pa. 


FOR OIL, GAS,.OR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 





WE EST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACT! pine 
CHURGH BELLS ze 
A.W %, wae wpe AND TIN.) 


da 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. 


tal 2. 
BALTIMORE, mD. 










QS erDELS 


os a 
FY Gilbline b SIFT Ger, fro tonee conver 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ewoRcn BELLS 


‘Price & Terms Free. 





U.S.A. } and EK. India Tie. 
. PEALS AND CH 
Satifaction 





CHEAP PRINTING. 


| 


I. P. FRINK,551 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 


| 






TIMES. 








HARTFORDS 


J 


Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


END FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 
HaRTFoRD, CONN. 


Pata 


Proverblal, ss. 


ving a popular- 
ity never before accorded\eyen to Colum- 
bias. Seven new peerless wh®eejs which need 

only to vhe seen to be 
~ appreciateQy Their 
beauty appeals to 
the eye, and ‘¢heir 
construction to ts 
J~ good sense of werk 
wheelman in the 
land, while their standard price of $125 
proves particularly attractive to purchasers 
of high grade bicycles. 

POPE MFG. CO., 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


All Columbia agents furnish our catalogue 
free, or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


EAT BICYCLES 


Without Charge. ! 


















goneY 





second-hand Bicycles, showing a saving of 
rom $20.00 to $50.00, or for 10 cents they will 
send you a Candy Bi Tra: 


re 
eat but better to hang in your win 
vr re 8 2 2 ° 






‘ 















AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
A y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Syable for either sex, made o t ma- 
terial, strong, 
djusted and tully warranted. 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. CoO. 

338 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 















$3 PRESS prints cards, etc. Circular 
press, $8. Small newspaper size, $44. 
Greatmoney maker and saver.A!l easy, 
printed rules. Write for catalogue, 
presses, type, naper, etc. to factory, 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Coun. 








Knightly 
Soldier 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
It is full of 


of active service. 
exciting incident and vivid word 


pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. 


Among the noble American young men 
whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom, none have left a more honora- 
ble memorial of gallant deeds and a pure 
and beautiful character, than the subject 
of this biography.—New York Tribune. 
Illustrated, 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. 





1 
MES. 
Guaranteed. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING 





SLUMBER. 
[By Thomas Gordon Hake, M.D.] 


The lamp goes out, the eyelids close: 
Are angels then at hand 
To guard the spirit in repose, 
And at the pillow stand, 
With curtained wing the watch to keep, 
And Ast a shadow over sleep? 


Is thence the wicked one less bold 
Who seeks his prey by night? 

His eyes, to love and pity cold, 
Fear they the angels’ light? 


The peace of conscience, with its smile, 
Works it on man a charm 

To keep the spirit safe from wile, 
But not the soul from harm ? 

To hold the sleep in their embrace, 

Is this the guardian angel’s grace? 





MOSES. 
[By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D.] 


In surveying this extraordinary person- 
age, recall, first of all, the salient features 
ot Moses’ unique career. Nor is it easy, 
as you can readily believe, to condense 
into a few moments the outlines of 4 
career so prolonged and thick with momen- 
tous incidents, Belonging to the race of 
Shem, the nationality of Abraham, the 





clan of Levi, the family of Amram ; born 
«jn the province of Goshen, in the land of 
“Seypt, probably under the joint reign of 
Seti. os the First, and Rameses the Second; 
€XPpO® ed to the royal edict ordering the 
infantit.ide of every male babe of the He 
brews; 4 babe of exquisite beauty ; hid- 
den by his aparents for three months in the 
secrecy of h\yme; laid by his mother ins 
cradle of papyyrus, and deposited among 
the flags fringitys the river Nile; guarded 
by his sister Mirkyam, who stood afar off 
watch what woulig become of him; dix 
covered by Thermut Shis, Pharaoh’s daugb- 
ter, on coming down” for her ablutionia 
the sacred river; reSicued by her froma 
premature death; nathyed by her Moses, 
that is, Drawn-out, bectnuse she had drawo 
him out of the water; @ dopted by her inl 
the nineteenth dynasty 0 \f Egyptian kings; 
instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians—a wisdom which pParobably included 
mythology, priestcraft, Bnedicine, states 


mansbip, literature, math), ematics, geome 
try, astronomy, mechaniles architecture, 


music, etc.; trained forty Y4 ears in the court 
life of Rameseg the Great ® going forth on 
a visit of sympathy to his C}ppressed cour 
trymen in Goshen; smitin g ia a burstol 
patriotic fury an Egyptian | oppressor, and 
hiding his corpse in the sar/}q. confronted 
the next day by one of the tecret witnesses 
of the homicide; fleeing fi{,r jig life into 
tlie Jand of Midian; train \oq forty more 
years in the schools of nagiuyre. golitude, 
shepherding, meditatiorf, ‘ind ‘the like; 
wedding Zipporah, a daugl ter of Jethro, 
the priest of Midian ; at thel, age of eighty 
vouchsafed the wonderful Yision of the 
burning, uncousumed bush ; Qjivineiy com 
missioned to deliver his coun? 
the yoke of Pharaoh; returni 
and boldly announcing his co 
the court of Menephthah ; str, 
his wonder-working rod, an 















tching forth 
1 desolating 


Egypt with the plagues of Pplood, frogs, 
lice, gnats, murrain, boils, §,aj], locusts, 
darkness, and death of fir ¢-porn; i 


stituting the memorable rite 
over; stretching forth his rod, an 
a highway through the Red Sea}, again 
stretching forth his rod, and engulfing 
Menephthah’s chariots and horse 
chanting his triumphal song; sweete 
the bitter waters of Marah; regulating the 
details of the supernatural manna; quench 
ing Israel’s thirst by smiting the rock of 
Massa; winning the battle of Rephidim 
with his upraised rod; accepting Jethro’s 
sagacious advice in the matter of appoint- 
ing subordinate magistrates; mediating, 
amid thunders and lightnings and dark- 
ness and clang of trumpet, the promulga- 
tion of the Ten Commandments, or Words 
of Jehovah’s Covenant with his people 
Israel; ascending Mt. Sinai, and com- 
muning with Almighty God forty days 
and forty nights in the glory-cloud ; re- 
ceiving from Jehovah while still on the 
mount the pattern for the Hebrew taber- 
nacle and ritual and priesthood and code; 
receiving from the God of the Covenant the 





two stone tablets of the Testimony, written 
with Jehovah’s own finger; descending the 
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mount, and recoiling with horror 
“y sight of the worship of the golden 
calf; wrathfully breaking the stone tablets, 
and grinding the molten calf to powder ; 
generously offering his own life in vicarious 
intercession for his apostate people; vouch- 
safed in the rocky cleft the ineffable 
yision of Jehovah's _passing glory; re- 
ascending Mt. Sinai, and again com- 
muning with Almighty God in the glory- 
cloud another forty days and forty nights ; 
re-entrusted with the terms of the great 
Covenant; descending again the holy 
mount with the renewed tablets, unaware 
of his own shining face, and veiling it to 
soothe the awe-stricken people; erecting 
the tabernacle according to the pattern 
shown him on the mount, and dedicating 
it on the first day of the thirteenth month 
after the exodus from Egypt; organizing 
the Jewish constitution, moral and civil; 
appointing the presbyterial senate; wel- 
coming the descent of the prophetic spirit 
on the laymen Eldad and Medad; quelling 
the family sedition of Miriam and Aaron; 
commissioning the twelve spies; keeping 
within penal restraint for thirty-eight 
years the rebellious hosts of Israel ; crush- 
ing the conspiracy of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram; unadvisedly smiting the rock of 
Meribah ; transferring the priestly gar- 
ments from his. brother Aaron to his 
nephew Eleazar; lifting up’ the brazen 
serpent; vanquishing Sihon and Og; con- 
secrating Joshua as his successor; ap- 
pointing the Levitical cities; pronouncing 
his farewell addresses and patriarchal 
blessing in the plains of Moab; chanting 
the song that bears his namé; climbing 
the heights of Pisgah to. survey the Prom- 
ised Land; calmly dying at the age of one 
hundred and twenty on the lonely sum- 
mit, his eye undimmed and his natural 
force unabated; buried by divine hands 
in an unknown sepulchre in the valley 
over against Beth-peor; a millenium and 
a half afterwards reappearing with Elijah, 
and talking with the transfigured Jesus 
concerning a second and mightier exodus, 
—was there ever a human career so ab- 
solutely unique? 

Having thus recalled the outlines of 
Moses’ extraordinary career, let us now 
glance for a moment’ at an outline of 
Moses’ unique character. 

Survey him... mentally; His was an 
organizing mind: recall how he took a 
nation, or rather horde, of ignorant bond- 
men, and molded them, in his own life- 
time, into a compact and vigorous nation- 
ality; or how he took the elements of 
theology and morality and jurisprudence 
and sociology, and organized them into 
that majestic series of institutes which we 
style after his own name, the Mosaic Code. 
Again, his was an expressive mind: recall 
how, notwithstanding his modest dis- 
claimer of the gift of eloquence, he was 
Jehovah’s greatest prophet, mighty in his 
words, as well as in his works, chanting in 
wobler strains than Homer ever sang his 
triumphant ode, his patriarchal hymn, his 
dying songs. Again, his was a prophetic 
mind: endowed with extraordinary range 
of vision, his mental eye pierced im- 
mensely beyond the limits of contempo- 
rary ken, surveying as from the observa- 
tory of his own Pisgah height of prophecy 
the far-off Promised Land, wherein he 
discerned the vast outlines of a profound 
theology, an exquisite morality, a benefi- 
cent jurisprudence, a perfected society. 
Again, his was a practical mind: while 
Prophetically descrying in the far-off dis- 
tances of timestupendous orbs and nebule 
of truths hidden from all eyes but his 
own, he at the same time remained in this 
ny world of ours, distinguishing the 
minutest duties and subtilest distinctions, 
holding in the microscopic world of 
daily life a universe as vast as that which 
adened before his telescopic sweep, 
gislating alike broadly for all human 
yme and minutely for all human space, 
ith the one hand, if I may venture to 
y it, weighing the mountains in scales, 
a with the other hand counting the 
ll dust of the balance. Once more, his 
& constructive mind: instead of wast- 
is mental forces in ill-timed attempts 
overthrow éxisting bad institutions, he 
tobled his great gifts by a supreme 
to build up a new human society, 
kstructing out of the very ruins of the 
the everlasting temple of the future. 
rief, if ever there was a man who 


Id be strictly called a genius, that man 
Moses, 
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